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CHAPTER XVI. 
A VILLAIN CHECK-MATED. 


Miss Cassy returned to her hotel in excellent 
spirits, for she felt that she should shortly see 
Manton, who had evidently been placed under 
restraint in some manner which she could not 
understand, and which she was very far from 
duly appreciating. While she was absent, Miss 
Edith had learned that Monsieur Monte was 
connected with the police department of Paris ; 
and upon consultation, the young girls made up 
their minds that Manton had been detained, 
erroneously—though, they did not know why or 
where. 

As soon, however, as Cassy had related to her 
governess the substance of her interview with 
Monte, Miss Edith became very indignant, and 
said to her charge, “you have been greatly 
perilled, Miss Cassy !’” ; 

“How, pray ?” asked Cassy, surprised. 

“ Monte is a villain, miss !” 

“I do not doubt it,” said the girl, innocently, 
‘for he has been a party to Henri Manton’s de- 
tention, I am sure.” 

“And what is worse, Cassy, he evidently now 
intends to play upon the regard you have shown 
for Manton, to answer his own vile purposes, in 
the future.” 

“Towards whom ?” 

“ Yourself, Cassy! Do you not see through 
him *” 

Cassy saw nothing, and had suspected nothing 
of evil. But on further conference with her gov- 
erness, her eyes were opened ; and she burst into 
tears as she reflected upon the villanous sugges- 
tion to which she had been so innocent a listener 
in Monte’s presence. 

The two young women d to con 


his dull, miserable routine. But for his natural 
iron constitution, he would have sunk under the 
cruel int and i ition to which, for 
months, he had now been subjected. His bodily 
health was still good, however, and he lived in 
the hope of a change for the better, sooner or 
later. 

Miss Brannan was ushered into Monte’s apart- 
ment, agreeably to app , at the hour of 
ten. Her entertainer was all suavity and tender 
smiles. Cassy greeted him kindly, and without 
any show of her real feelings, or her future in- 
tentions towards him. She proposed, at once, to 
proceed to business. 

“Now, , your p ”” said Cassy. 

“I have made inquiries regarding your 
friend,” said Monte, “and though he is, or has 
been, implicated with a family who are highly 














and speculate upon the affair, up to a late hour 
at night. It was clear that Manton was entirely 


obnoxious to the king, I am confident that I can 
obtain his release, with your co-operation, 
d lle, and favor.” 





beyond the-reach of ordinary aid he 
might be—and Miss Edith was not ignorant ot 
the general infamy and tyranny of the French 
authorities, when once a victim came within the 
grasp of their power. 

What was to be done? Cassy would have 
laid down her life for Manton’s liberation. How 


“T am ready to join you, monsieur,” respond- 
ed Cassy, “‘ and am desirous to pfoceed forthwith 
to the furtherance of my wishes respecting Mon- 
sieur Manton.” 

“And if Manton is released, you will share 
wih me the love you bear to him—will you not, 





could she learn what was his real dition ? 
Neither of the ladies could answer this question. 

Still Cassy was full of courage and determina- 
tion, and she declared to Miss Edith that she 
would obtain her friend’s release, at all hazard. 

‘But remember, Cassy, with whom you have 
to deal—” 

“I do not fear this Monte,” she said, bravely. 

“You are desperate, Miss Cassy,” exclaimed 
Edith, affrighted at the young girl’s declaration, 
and her manner. 

“Miss Edith, my honor, peace, love, gratitude, 
duty—everything combines to urge me onward 
in this enterprise. I will save Manton, and re- 
store him to liberty, if death itself stares me in 
the face. I say again, I do not fear the treachery 
or the power of this Monsieur Monte, and I will 
meet him as I promised, at ten to-morrow.” 

“Alone—Miss Cassy ?” 

“Ay, alone! Forewarned, forearmed. I will 
profit by your suggestions. He dare not harm 
me, Edith, and I will confront him—and if need 
be, give him treachery for treachery !”” 

“Brave girl! I honor your determined cour- 
age, but I fear you will not succeed. This 
scoundrel Monte is a shrewd diplomatist, and he 
will cheat you in the end. Besides, as matters 
now stand, he is the very party whom you most 
need as a friend, I think.” 

“ Leave it to me, then,” said Cassy, finally. 
“Twill mature my scheme before the morrow. 
And so—good-night, dear Edith.” 

They separated. Miss Edith retired, but Cassy 
did not turn that night towards her pillow. She 
was too busily engaged with her plans for the 
coming morning. And at the breakfast hoar, 
next day, she was calm and confident, and filled 
with earnest hopes for the best results in her ap- 
proaching perilous mission. 

Manton still occupied his gloomy cell, 


and 


since his incarceration he had never yet heard | 


human voice. He had no idea of what was 
going on in Paris, in his behalf, and the weary 
hours passed by without the slightest change in 


lle ?”’ said the villain, softly. 

Cassy started, but only for an instant—and 
permitted Monte to take her hand in his, as she 
responded : 

“Ah, monsieur, I can love any one who is 
good enough to restore to me my dear friend 
Manton.” 

“And you will permit me to bow to this shrine 
of beauty?” continued Monte, warmly, “ and 
smile upon me, mademoiselle—” 

“This is the condition at which you hinted 
yesterday, monsieur, is it not?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Monte, with earnest zeal. 

“ You have my promise already, monsieur.” 

“And you will not retract, mademoiselle ?” 

“You do not know me, monsieur, or you 
would not doubt me,” said Cassy. ‘‘ Now, mon- 
sieur, will you conduct me to my friend ?” 

“That cannot be. But he shall come to you.” 

“When, monsieur ?” 

“To-night.” 

“This very night?” 

ota” 

“ Where, monsieur?” 

“Here. But all must be arranged secretly 
and quietly, you observe. You will come here, 
first, mademoiselle. And I will bring him hither. 
This cannot be accomplished until midnight.” 

“And I may rely on you, monsieur ?” 

“As I trust you,” said Monte. 

Tt was finally arranged that Manton should be 
forthcoming, and Cassy promised to meet her 
newly-made friend at his splendid bachelor resi- 
dence, at # given hour, that night. He gave the 
youthful beauty of whom he had become enam- 





ored so desperately, to understand at last that 
he held the keys which would alone unlock her 
| lover’s cell; and assured her that he should be 
restored to liberty, provided she would smile 
upon his suit to her. Though her heart was 
almost bursting, while she passed through this 





| trying interview, she did not expose her real | 


feelings, and Monte was thoroughly deceived by 
| her cunning management of this desperate busi- 








THE VILLAIN FOILED. 


ness. Andso they parted, apparently on the 
best of terms with each gter, until evening. 

Cassy returned at once to Edith, and informed 
her of all that had passed at Monte’s residence, 
at her second interview, there. 

“* What is your purpose, now ?” asked Edith. 

“To accomplish Manton’s release,” said 
Cassy, quickly. ‘Where is our attendant, 
Roland ?” 

“ Below stairs, miss.” 

“ Summon him, at once.” 

This man had accompanied the ladies from 
home, and was a fellow of undaunted courage, 
and good address. 

“Now, Roland,” said Cassy, nervously, “I 
have found monsicur. We must needs exercise 
caution, however, and not a little share of du- 
plicity, I apprehend, to save him effectually 
from the gripe of the monsters who have him in 
their toils. Are you equal to the emergency ?” 

‘‘ What one man may be able to accomplish, 
madame, you may count on in me. What is 
your wish ?” 

“I do not know where he is, but I have ascer- 
tained that he is in prison. He will be released, 
to-night, on certain conditions proposed to me, 
and when once he is at liberty, we must take 
care that he is not again made the victim of their 
tyranny.” 

“Iam at your service, madame,” said Ro- 
land, firmly. 

During the day, all the arrangements were 
completed for their departure from Paris that 
night. Post-horses had been engaged for four 
persons, to leave the city at midnight, the little 
luggage they had was all packed up, Roland had 
received his instructions, carefully, and had 
loaded his pistols afresh, and when evening came, 
our little party were thoroughly prepared, ap- 
parently, for what might turn up, in the next 
six hours. The game wasa desperate one, but 
Cassy had full faith that the odds were in their 
favor. 

She sent for the post-guard, quietly. As soon 
as he came, she said, “ monsieur, when we leave 
town to-night, we must make our exit suddenly, 
and certain, mark! A thousand crowns will be 
your reward, in addition to your fare, if we are 
not overtaken. Comprenez vous ?” 

“T understand, madame. You may rely on 
us. We cannot be overtaken, once we have the 
start !” 

“ Roland will accompany us in the carriage 
to Monte’s, to night,” said Cassy to Edith. 
“We may need his assistance, there. If my 
plan works as I trust it will, we shall escape.” 

“Tt is well arranged, miss,’ responded Edith, 
“if Manton comes.” 

“TIfhe comes? Of course he will come.” 

“So Monte assures you. 
scoundrel make terms before the release of our 
friend is consummated ?” 


meet me at his residence, has he not ?” 

“ fle is aknave, miss. It will be easy for 
him to lie, in this affuir, I judge.” 

“ Then we are quits. 
until I know monsieur is there.” 

“That is well, Miss Cassy,” and thus it was 
planned. 








But will not the | 


personally, had no feeling about either Manton’s 
imprisonment, or his liberation. She was satis- 
fied that this official had only been concerned in 
the affair, under superior orders, and she was 
convinced that all the parties to the intrigue were 
now aware that an error had been committed in 
reference to Manton’s identity. Still, she was 
powerless to reach those who really controlled 
the wrong, and she determined to carry out by 
stratagem, what she could never have accom- 
plished otherwise. 

And evening came, at last. The clocks had 
told the hours of eight—ten—eleven! and the 
arrangements of the brave little party were be- 
lieved to be complete for the coup de main con- 
templated by Cassy, and now well understood by 
Roland and Edith. 

At twelve, the carriage would bear them to 
Monte’s residence. On their arrival there, they 
were to be governed by such circumstances as 
might transpire; their mission thither was fo 
secure the person of Henri Manton, and then to 
make good their exit from Paris! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A “SHOT IN THE EYE!” 

How many days had passed since the even- 
ing when Manton suddenly found himself caged 
within the four stone walls of his cell, he could 
not exactly tell. But nearly four months had 
elapsed since he had seen a ray of daylight, or 
heard the voice of human being. He was sadly 
a-weary of this eternal darkness and silence, 
but there was no apparent present help for it. 
He could communicate with no being outside his 


prison, he did not know where he was, and s0 | 


he still lived on in utter ignorance of everything 
that had transpired since his confinement. 


* He had known none of the ordinary comforts | 


of life since he entered his gloomy prison-house, 
and his clothes were sadly worn. His beard had 
grown to cover his face, and his hair fell in heavy 
masses to his shoulders. No one who had ever 
met him prior to his imprisonment, and now 
saw him, would have suspected him to be the 
same person. He was thin in flesh, and his shoes 
and hose were worn through to his feet. Yet his 
voice had not changed, his clear, brilliant eye had 
lost none of its wonted fire, and his generous 
heart beat as warmly as ever in his manly 
breast. 

He lay upon his little iron pallet, on the night 
appointed for the last interview between Cassy 
and Monte, thinking of home and the loved ones 
he had been so ruthlessly separated from, when 
he was startled from his reverie by a sudden 
click outside of his cell-door, which caused him 
to spring to his feet. An instant afterward, the 
door was opened, and a dall glimmer from the 
light of a dimly burning lantern glanced through 


| the opening ! 
“He has already agreed that monsieur shall 
| was day or night, for he had long since lost all 


| near midnight; 
I do not enter his door | 


Cassy had made up her mind that Monte, | 


Manton had no means of knowing whether it 
trace of the passing hours—but it proved to be 
and as he quickly advanced to 
the doorway, a strange voice said to him— 

“ Citizen, your presence is desired elsewhere ; 
come, allons !” 

The voice was not loud, but it sounded in 
Manton's ear like thunder—so long a period had 





| 


passed since he had heard the slightest sound of =} 
the kind. But he did not halt, after hearing this 
summons, and instantly he stepped out, behind 
his guide, into the corridor—simply replying in a 
low mild tone, “ whither, monsieur *” 

“T do not know, citizen. The carriage waits 
without.” 

This was joyful news to Manton, at any rate. 
He cared not whither he went, now! He was 
sure he could not be placed in worse quarters 
than he was leaving. And so he followed on, 
up the long stone steps, through the dreary cor- 
ridors—across the hard-floored rooms, out, out 
into the fresh air once more, and into the car- 
riage which awaited him—the door of which was 
quickly closed, and it moved rapidly away. 

Within the vehicle he found a man, who said 
to him, “you do not recollect me, Monsieur 
Manton ?” 

“No, monsieur! It is too dark to distinguish 
faces. What is the hour? And to whom am I 
indebted for this deliverance ?”’ 

“Tt is almost midnight. Iam not a stranger 
to you, axogether. Iam Monsieur Monte, of 
the Rue de Chantin.” 

“ Whither are we bound, monsieur* 
why am I thus persecuted and abused * What 
have I done? And what is to be my fate?” 
asked Manton, all in one breath. 

“ We do not answer such questions, monsieur, 
in our profession. You will shortly find your 
answer, otherwise. Quiet, now, will benefit 
your nerves. The Procareur du Roi awaits you 
at my residence. We shall soon be there.” 

The thought now occurred to Manton that he 
had been falsely accused of the commission of 
some crime, and he would shortly have the op- 
portunity, undoubtedly, of meeting his accuser 
face to face in the presence of the procureur of 
the king. Monte had lied to him of course. 
No such arrangement had been made. The 
scoundrel had his own little plot to manage, yet, 
and he had no idea of informing Manton of the 
fact that a lady, all the way from London, ex- 
pected to meet the prisoner at his residence. 

This was no part of Monte’s plan. And so 
they continued on, without farther talk. Dark 
as it was, the lights in the street-lamps were daz- 
zling to the eyes of Manton, who had been so 
long in total darkness, previously. He thought 
more than once of attempting some desperate 
effort for his liberty. But his courage was not 
equal to it. He would bide his time. 

Close by the door of Monte’s house, at this 
moment, there stood a travelling carriage-and- 
four. A postilion sat astride one of the leading 
horses, aad the driver sat upon the box, reins in 
hand, in readiness to start at the given word. 
The carriage was headed away from Monte’s 
residence, and was occupied by Miss Cassy, 
Edith and Roland. Roland had already called 
at the door for Monte, and had learned that he 
would return at early twelve o'clock. They 
awaited his coming. 

The heart of Cassy beat violently in her 
bosom, as she suddenly heard the rambling of 
distant wheels. 

“Now, Roland, to your post!” she said. “ He 
is coming. Edith, remain in quiet. If Monte 
brings our friend with him, we are prepared. 
The guard are not in sight, at this moment. 
Heaven prospers us! See, Roland—if we are 
recognized, lose not an instant of time in thrust- 
ing Manton into our carriage, here, as soon as he 
alights from the other. If he does not come, I 
will arrange for the rest. But I am confident 
that Monte brings our friend with him. Look to 
it—Roland. You are armed—and if attacked, 
defend yourself,and us. Here is the carriage.” 

The vehicle halted at Monte’s door, and the 
two men immediately got out upon the walk. 

“This way, monsieur,” said Monte to his 
companion. 

“ Henri! is it you?” shouted Cassy. 

“ Cassy!” said Manton, instantly recognizing 
her voice. 

“* This way, monsieur!” added Roland quick- 
ly. And, with the word, he tumbled him and 
Cassy into the travelling carriage, as Monte 


And 


| sprang forward, aiming a heavy blow at Ro 


; Sod the driver, with whip in hand, shouted lustily 


land's head, and yelled— Who are you, villain, 
hold !” [see ENGRAVING} 

A sharp report rang out on the night air, from 
the pistol held by Roland’s hand, and the scoun- 
drel Monte fell heavily backward beside the 
marble steps of his mansion, as the valet shouted 
to the driver “ allons !” and sprang into the car- 
riage, with the rest, as the vehicle dashed away 
amid the darkness! 

All this was accomplished in much less time 
than we have taken to describe 
scene. 


the exciting 
Bat Monte was totally unprepared for 
any sach demonstration as this—and was deal- 
ing only (as he believed) with a simple young 
girl, who had agreed with him to do anything 
he would ask, if she could but find her absent 
lover, throagh his aid 

The postilion chirruped briskly to bis horses, 
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“allons! allons, garcon!” as the team galloped 
sharply away, out at the gates, on to Port St. 
Owen, to St. Denis, through Franconville, away 
to Pontoise and Magny, and westward, thence, 
toward a point of present safety—safety even, 
from pursuit—for there were no telegraphic wires 
running over the country then, as there is at the 
present day, and none knew whither the fugi- 
tives went, except themselves. 

Monsieur Monte, the hitherto gay and hand- 
some Monte—Monte, the confidential deputy of 
the Procureur du Roi—Monte, the unprincipled 
and heartless tool of royalty—Louis Monte, the 
villain and king’s jackall—was picked up at the 
foot of the marble stairs of his house, by his 
menials, shortly after the pistol-shot was heard, 
and was borne senseless into his dwelling, badly 


wounded. 
Nobody knew who committed the act, or what 


was the provocation ; but everybody knew that 
he was a great scoundrel, and believed that he 
deserved what he now suffered. Surg were 


a TEE 


Jean Roque arrived in London several days 
before Edith and Cassy returned. Aunt Patty 
explained to him the cause of their sudden visit 
to France, and, but that they both looked for their 
early return, Roque would have crossed the 
Channel, at once, to aid them in seeking Man- 
ton out. He felt assured they would either write 
very soon, or they would come back ; and so he 
waited in anxious suspense to learn something 
from them, when he was gladly surprised, one 
morning, to see Edith and Cassy—accompanied 
by Manton himself, enter the house, in excellent 
health and spirits. 

“ Not dead, ieur ?” laimed Roque, 
grasping the hand of his friend, eagerly, and then 
embracing Edith, and welcoming the brave little 
Cassy. “I am right glad to see you all.” 

“And happy enough am I to meet you, again. 
No, Roque, not dead, quite. But I have come 
pretty near it, I assure you,” responded Manton. 
And then he briefly stated what he had passed 
hrough, during the days and weeks that had 








called in directly, and his wound was quickly 
examined and skilfully dressed. But his right 
eye was gone—irrevocably. The ball had glanc- 
ed across his cheek, outward, and carried with it 
the contents of the eye, effectually spoiling mon- 
sieur’s naturally handsome face, forever! 

He was in great pain for several hours, but 
finally came to consci and d ded if 
the assassin who had attempted his life had been 
arrested. No one knew anything about the 
affray, and no one was found, or sought after. 
He did not know, himself, who it was that dis- 
charged the weapon at him, though he was cer- 
tain it was not Manton. And while our triends 
were bounding away towards the sea-coast, 
Monte was stretched upon his couch, minus one 
eye, and a prey to sad reflections upon his former 
course of deceit, and profligacy, and treachery. 

Relays of horses were promptly furnished at 
the different post houses, as our travellers reach- 
ed point after point on their rapid way westward, 
and before daybreak they had accomplished 
nearly sixty miles of the journey from Paris. 
They did not tarry or lag on the way, Cassy 
was well provided with gold, and she encouraged 
the postilions, constantly, with the promise of 
liberal pay, to hasten on to Dieppe—from whence 
they intended to sail for England. 

As soon as daylight began to break, the com- 
panions of Manton declared him to be a “ fright” 
in his personal appearance. It was necessary to 
keep the curtains closely drawn down, as the in- 
creasing light seriously affected Manton’s eyes, 
at first, and it required some days of care to 
enable him to look upon the daylight. He saw 
that he was ragged and seedy, but he desired to 
get beyond the probable reach of Parisian au- 
thority before he changed his habit or removed 
his beard and tangled hair. On reaching Rouen, 
he procured fresh apparel and linen, and having 
passed through the hands of a skilful tonsorial 
operator, he became quite his former self, once 
more—though he had lost considerable flesh dur- 
ing his confinement, and his features had thus 
become somewhat sharpened. Otherwise he was 
in good condition, and the same Henri Manton 
whom Cassy had been so deeply indebted to for 
her education and fortune, and whom she loved 
as fondly as ever she had, from the beginning. 

And right gallantly had she begun to repay 
the debt she owed him, now! But for her cour- 
age and affection for Manton, this expedition 
would never have been undertaken, at all; and 
he might still have occupied a cell in a loath- 
some prison—ay ! to the day of his death. 

Henri Manton realized all this, with a thank- 
ful heart. And during the journey, on that first 
fearful night, he had not only recounted the de- 
tails of his sufferings in Paris, but he had ac- 
knowledged to Cassy his eternal indebtedness for 
her devotion and ingenuity in effecting his re- 
lease trom the imprisonment which must other- 
wise have proved permanent, and have resulted 
in his death. 

Manton ate sparingly, and conducted himself 
with great prudence, en route, though he had 
been kept for four months on a low diet an¢ little 
of that, and his appetite was all the keener for 
the recent change. No accident occurred to de- 
tain or embarrass the travellers, and they finally 
reached Dieppe, in safety, where the driver and 
boys were handsomely rewarded for their vigi- 
lance and attentions to their precious freight. 
And two days afterward they chartered a coaster, 
and set sail once more for England ; which Man- 
ton declared he would never willingly leave 
again, should they be so fortumate as once more 
to reach their home, alive ! 

A pleasant breeze wafted them cheerily across 
the Channel, for the last time; and, agreeably 
to their hopes, they reached London, at last, 
where they were joyfully received by Aunt Patty 
and Roque—who had been anxiously looking 
many days for their arrival. 

Monte sought in vain for the party who had 
discharged the pistol at him, and his offers of re- 
ward for the arrest of the man who he pretended 
to believe designed to assassinate him, were of as 
little consequence as his other endeavors to fer- 
ret Roland out. He never knew to whom he 
was indebted for that, to him, fearfully unlucky 
“shot in the eye!” Though our friends had no 
desire that any one should have been personally 
harmed, in their laudable attempts to escape with 
Manton, yet they did not much regret the result 
of the melee; the particulars of which soon reach- 
ed them in London, after they got safely home, 
and beyond the reach of French law. 

It required several months of careful nursing 
and temperate living, on Monte’s part, to save 
the other eye—which from natural sympathy at 
the loss of its fellow, flecame very weak and well 
nigh destroyed, before he recovered. And when 
at last he was able once more to attend to his 
official duties, Manton—whom he had victimised 
upon suspicion of being a Cassina, only, was 
entirely beyond his power, or reach—and he had 

been nicely baflied in his more recent cheatery 
through the skill and ready tact of a feeble young 
woman! His mortification was too intense to 
allow him to expose himself; and thus only the 
parties to the scene on that night when he had 
been so singularly beaten, and punished for his 
villany, were ever made acquainted with the 
details of the trouble, and its results. 








gone by since they separated the last time, at 
London. 

Roque related his own experience, too, and 
concluded that he should now relinquish the sea. 
The insurance upon his vessel and cargo was 
payable in London, and this would furnish him 
with ample means to embark in some other less 
risky business, on shore; and he had had quite 
sufficient of the perils and hardships of a mari- 
ner’s life, he thought. Edith agreed with him, 
and his friend Manton thought it were better for 
him to quit his roving habits, after his late acci- 
dent and loss, assuring him that his own personal 
fortune was large enough for both, and he should 
be welcome to any pecuniary aid he needed, at 
any time. 

After a few days rest, and appropriate con- 
sultation among the friends as to the future, it 
was finally determined that Roque should take 
the proper powers of attorney from Manton, and 
repair to Bayonne, for the purpose of settling 
monsieur’s affairs, in France, and for the further 
business of disposing of his estates, there—Man- 
ton having determined that he would never again 
risk his liberty in that country, after what he had 
just passed through, and escaped from, in Paris ! 

And, furnished with the necessary documents, 
Jean Roque took a brief leave of Edith and the 
rest, and sailed once more for France, for the 
objects indicated, having been elaborately cau- 
tioned against falling into the hands of any 
treacherous Monte, and urged by Edith especially 
to make as quick work of his present mission as 
circumstances would permit. 

He promised to be careful and exped 


ward found myself in prison. From that hour, 
I never saw the face of mortal man until you 
caused my release.” 

“Well! Thank heaven it’s all over, now.” 

“Yes, thank heaven, and the genius of my 
own dear Cassy, the means employed to carry 
out the will of Providence in this affair.” 

“ You will leave us no more, Henri!” 

“Never, Cassy! I am rich. So are you. 
Jean Rogue is my best friend, and loves Miss 
Edith, in earnest, and he has enough to begin 
life handsomely with. They will be married as 
soon as Roque returns. You are nearly seven- 
teen, Cassy. I will not ask you if you love me 
sufficiently well to entrust your future in my 
keeping, for I have had too good evidence, al- 
ready, to question your true heart's affection and 
devotion to me—in adversity.” 

“You need ask nothing at my hands, Henri 
Manton, doubtingly,” said Cassy, as she flung 
her arms about his neck, in girlish joy. “No 
other being on earth has ever possessed my love, 
none other can share that love with you.” | 

“Why should not we be united, then?” said | 
Manton, in a tender tone. “Why should we 
further defer the consummation of our mutual | 
hopes and wishes. Be my wife, Cassy—and we 
shall hereafter never be sep i, again.” 

“With all my heart!’ responded Cassy, 
earnestly—as Aunt Patty came bustling into the 
apartment, smiling and congr ing i 
once more on his safe return to England. 

“And how do you get on down at the light, 
aunty?” said Manton, cheerfully, to the old 
lady. 

“Ah, well enough—well enough, I’m thinking. 
The young man who takes my poor Marco’s 
place isa brave boy—a very brave boy. And 
he’ll do, nicely, by-and-by. The furniture’s all 
come up to London, since you went away—and 
we’ve everything nice, now, and handy, here.” 

“And you are looking remarkably well, your- 
self, aunty.” 

“ Well—so-so, monsieur. I’m an old lady, 
now, you know, and shan’t stand it many years 
longer, at best. Poor Marco went before me, 
Heaven bless his memory! But I’m happy, 
always happy to see our little Cassy doing so 
well as she is.” 

Edith came in, at this juncture, and the friends 
talked over the past, cheerfully, for a while— 
and everything now looked promising, after so 
many ups and downs as most of them had ex- 
perienced. 

Jean Roque was absent three weeks in France. 
Daring this time, he adjusted all the of 

















and left London, for the last time, with the best 
wishes of all concerned, for his safe journey and 
speedy return. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE FRIENDS. 

Miss Cassy did not appear to take any ex- 
traordinary credit to herself for the very promi- 
nent part she had enacted in the drama of the 
last week or two prior to Manton’s return home. 
On the contrary, she conceived that she had 
done only what any one would and should have 
done, under the same , towards a 
very dear friend—had the thing been within the 
range of their power. 

“Still, Cassy,” said Manton, kindly, to his 
youthful friend, “ you ventured upon a desperate 
risk.” 

“And what of that? 
assure you.” 

“ Perhaps you did not realize the peril ?” 

“Tdo not think I ever weighed it thus, or 
halted to consider whether there were jeopardy, 
or no. You had been absent far beyond all 
reasonable expectation, and you did not write 
one word to us, to let us know whether you were 
ill, or maimed, alive or dead !” 

“JT had no opportunity, you remember, 
Cassy.” 

“ That is true, and now we know it all. But 
we did not, could not then comprehend the rea- 
sons for your silence. And what was all the 
world beside to me, Henri, if you were lost to 
me? No! There were obstacles to surmount, 
of course, and I felt that the responsibility was 
by no means trifling. Yet, when I reflected 
again, what might be involved in my neglect to 
learn the worst—it it must so eventuate—I did 
not hesitate.” 

“You are a good brave girl, and you have 
done for me what no one else on earth, I think, 
could have done, situated as I was. This Monte 
is a great villain, verily.” 

“There is no doubt of that, Henri. I am 
glad his case is no worse, however. Roland 
might have killed him, monsieur ! That would 
have been a dreadful finale to our expedition.” 

“He would have deserved his fate, Cassy, 
nevertheless. Yet I am quite as well satisfied as 
yourself that the scoundrel still lives. He will 
thus have leisure to repent and reform; for I 
learn he has been a vile profligate, and a 
thoroughly unprincipled man.” 

“To what do you attribute your arrest, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“ That was an error, plainly. Monte, or those 
who directed his movements, were inimical to 
the Cassinas, it appears, for political reasons.” 

“ Bat what had that to do with you?” 

“In reality, nothing, Cassy. But my adver- 
tisement confounded them, it seems. They sup- 
posed, or pretended to suppose, that the notice 
was only a ruse on the part of some one of the 
Cassina family, to obtain information regarding 
your progenitors, who had offended royalty, at 
some time or other; and the trap set by Monte 
was to catch the party who advertised, believing 
him to be a genuine Cassina.” 

“But you could readily disprove that allega- 
tion, surely!” 

“That was the point, dear Cassy. I could 
have disproved the charge, and should have sat- 
isfied the authorities, at once, that I was in no 
wise implicated in any political treachery. But 
they do not give you the opportunity to do this, 
in cases such as that which caused my arrest.” 





I did not deem it so, I 


“Not Then you had no trial ?” 
“Trial! No, Cassy I arrived in Paris, re- 





ported myself to Monte, and half an hour after- 





Monsieur Manton, collected the ages due 
him, and finally disposed of his whole estates in 
that country ; turning his lands and securities 
into cash funds, which he duly transmitted to 
England, in accordance with Manton’s previous 
directions. 

When all this had been accomplished, which 
he did very quietly, he crossed over the country 
to Honfleur, and running up to Calais, took the 
packet home; where he met with a hearty wel- 
come again from M@aton, and the young ladies, 
and old Aunt Patty Brannan—Miss Edith Tom- 
linson, the pretty governess, coming in for the 
largest share of the greeting, on this last agree- 
able occasion. 

“We are all here now, monsieur,” said Jean 
Roque, at length, “and judging from the cast of 
countenance I see in this little family, to-night, 
we feel about as happy and contented as the 
majority of people within his majesty’s domin- 
ions.” 

“So I was thinking,” said Manton. ‘“ Here 
is good old Aunt Patty Brannan, in excellent 
health and condition, at peace with all the world, 
and duly provided for, as long as she lives. I 
wish our excellent friend Marco was with us— 
but that cannot be. Then here is Edith, your 
especial friend, and defender, Roque, looking as 
happy as a bird in spring-time; and she too, I 
hear, you have provided for! Then here is my 
own darling Cassy, as bright and joyous as a 
cherub—who has promised to become my 
wife—” 

“When! When?” shouted Edith 

“ Whenever Miss Edith marries Jean Roque,” 
said Manton, quickly and good-humoredly. 

“O, monsieur!” exclaimed the governess, 
blushing. 

“ Then the sooner this is arranged, the better,” 
chimed in Roque. ‘ When shall it take place, 
Edith? Come! No bashfulness, now. We 
are all agreed, and you shall fix the time, your- 
self.” 

“ Well, aint Aunt Patty to have nothin’ to say 
about all this—eh, young gentlemen?” asked 
the good old dame, interrupting them, pleasantly. 

“To be sure she shall, indeed!” answered 
Manton, for them all. ‘ Now, what do you say, 
aunty? When shall the weddings be cele- 
brated?” x 

“Let ne see. Come Easter-sennight, children, 
Aunt Patty Brannan will be five-and-sixty years 
of age.” 

“A good round age, verily,’ said Manton, 
“and you are looking marvellously well.” 

“ Tut—tut—young master. No compliments, 
for me. Isay come Easter-sennight, I shall be 
sixty-five. That is my birthday, children—and 
my wedding-day, as well; for, two-and-forty 
year ago, that day, I joined my hand in that of 
handsome, brave, young Mark Brannan, and 
became his bride!” 
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“Let us be married then on that anniversary, 
by all means,” shouted Cassy. “‘ Say so, aunty, 
say so!” 

“ Then, so be it, if you will.” And so it was. 

Four weeks from the time the friends had had 
the last agreeable conversation narrated, Henri 





Manton stood before the altar, holding by the 
hand his bride, the beautiful and now thoroughly 
accomplished Miss Cassina—who exchanged her 
natne—whatever it was, or ought to have been, 
for that of Mrs. Cassy Manton. 

Beside him stood his faithtul friend, Jean 
Roque, supporting his new wife, the late Miss 

Edith Tomlinson. And beyond them, in trim, 
| lace cap and modest satin, might have heen seen 
| Aunt Patty, who came forward to congratalate 
| the two happy pairs, and to wish them all the 


| joy attainable in life. 


| Jupiter 
| smulingly repled the god 
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They retired from the church where the cere- 
monies had taken place, and entering their car- 
riages, were driven to their respective homes, 
two handsome houses at the West End of Lon- 
don, which had been fitted up, throughout, in an 
elegant and substantial manner, where they met 
their friends, who gave them joy upon their happy 
union. 

The circle of their acquaintance was not large, 
but it was well chosen. 
in the previous two years been an attentive and 
industrious student, and though her governess 
had now been made Mrs. Roque, she had availed 
herself, while she had been Miss Tomlinson, of 
her able advice and instruction, to most excel- 
lent advantage. 

The experience of Cassy had been varied, and 
she had learned, in that school, much that does 
not fall to the lot of most young ladies—and 
from which she profited largely, in her subse- 
quent years. 


Mrs. Manton had with- | 


Miss Edith had exchanged her position of | 


governess for that of a lady, comparatively. 
With Manton’s pecuniary assistance, her hus- 
band was enabled to enter into a flourishing 
establishment which suited his taste, without 
going through the drudgery of a previous ap- 
prenticeship at it. His means were ready, and 
sufliciently large to enable him to purchase the 
interest of a retiring partner, in a first class house, 
and he subsequently made money rapidly and 
easily, and came to be one of the “ solid men” 
of the British metropolis. 

Manton’s fortune in Great Britain was origin- 
ally large, and by the acquisitions made to it 
from the sale of his estates by Roque, in France, 
it was now a very handsome one. These in 
addition to Cassy’s one hundred and thirty-odd 
thousand pounds sterling, made the Mantons 
really wealthy—but they made goc4 use of their 
worldly possessions, never forgetting the poor 
and needy around them, and seeking always to 
do good with their surplus means. 

“Do you sometimes think of old South Bea- 
con Light ?”’ Cassy would ask, of Manton. 

“Ay, very often, my dear Cassy—and of your 
kindness to us on that dreadful night, when we 
were dashed upon the strand, nearer dead than 
alive.” . 

“Poor old Mark Brannan!” she would say. 
“ He was a good soul, and as brave as he was 
good.” 

“So I think, Cassy.” 

“Do you know I used to call him ‘dad’ ?” 

“ Dad ? for what?” asked Manton. 

“ So I learned to address him, among the hum- 
ble people in the neighborhood of the light-house. 
Until about the time you came there, I used to 
think he was my father.” 

“And he corrected this impression ?”” 

O, yes. He told me briefly of my history, 
and how I came to fall under his protection. 
He said I was a waif, and he always spoke of 
the old oaken chest as his prize—though of 
course, he never knew anything of its value, and 
least of all of its contents.” 

“You have never spoken to Aunt Patty of 
the money found within the chest—eh, Cassy !” 

“No. What good would it do—at this late 
day ?” 

“None, whatever. She is well provided for, 
and is perfectly happy and contented. I see no 
good reason why she should be troubled with 
the matter, at all, inasmuch as she wants for no 
comfort, in life, and it is clear that the chest be- 
longed to your father, who undoubtedly was the 
proper owner of the funds secreted in it. Iam 
the more confirmed in this opinion, at the present 
time, than formerly ; and I do not doubt that he 
attempted to flee from the proscription to which 
he was subjected in France, he provided himself 
with those very funds, in Bank of England notes, 
because he expected to land and remain in this 
country.” 

“T agree with you, Manton. And we shall 
always see to it that Aunt Patty is made com- 
fortable, in the future.” 

“ Most certainly,” said monsieur. 

Aunt Patty Brannan was well in years, how- 
ever, and did not live long to burthen the Man- 
tons who were well disposed towards her, however, 
and who did all in their power to render her 
happy. But, three years after the weddings of 
Manton and Roque, the two families followed the 
aged wife of Mark Brannan to the grave. She 
was a worthy woman, in all respects, and they 
loved her in life, as they respected her memory, 
faithfully, after her decease. 

Cellotte Bonier got acquainted with both 
Mantop and Jean Roque, after monsieur’s re- 
turn from France, and proved a very friendly 
companion to them subsequently, inasmuch as 
neither the pilot nor Manton ever wished to bor- 
row money of him! He was a very good kind 
of man, as a dolly-shop keeper, but he remained 
the same close-tisted broker, to the day of his 
death. 

Both Edith and Cassy proved to make ex- 
cellent wives, adapting themselves each to the 





different tastes and pursuits of the husbands they | 


loved; while Manton and his friend Roque 
sailed smoothly along upon life’s surface, with 
little of care or trouble to worry them—after the 
happy day when they called the twe young ladies 
The old oaken chest remained in Man- 
ton’s care, as a family heir-loom. 

And here we drop the curtain, reader, for the 
present—the author trusting that he shall meet 
with you again, on a future occasion; while he 
indulges the hope that you have been interested 
and entertained with this tale, and that you have 


“* wife.” 


FAT. 
“ What is the use of fat?” 
eral offices. One is gto round the svstm 
complete the beauty of the person sit 
Jane's smooth neck owes its beauty to the «kolful 





manner in which the adipose matter is packed 
into all the crevices between the muscles, veins 
and arteries. For nature expends no «mall 
amount of labor in the production of beaury 
* Behold the lilies of the field, not Solomon, in 
all his glory, was arrayed like one of these.’ 


Another use of the adipose matter is to serve as 
a reservoir of aliment tor the support of the svs 
tem. In the fever which [recently had, my 
stomach was in such a state that it could digest 
no food, and, by one of those beautiful adjust. 
ments so common in nature, WY aAppeuute reject. 
ed it, and Idid not eat a mouthful for several 
days. The consequence was, that the heat of 
the body had to be kept up by burning the fat in 
the system, and how rapidly this was consumed ! 
I suppose I lost twenty pounds in the course of 
three days. Hibernating animals, that siee)) 
through the winter, are generally us fat as they 
can be when they crawl into their nests in tho 
fall. “Their thick furs prevent the radiation of 
heat, so that little is required to be generated ; 
their breathing and circulation are sluggish, caus. 
ing a slow consumption of matter, and this mat. 
ter is supphed by the stores of fat in the syscem, 
which is slowly burned up during the winter, and 
the animals come out in the spring as lank as 
Pharoah’s !ean kine. 

“If you puta piece of fat on the fire, you will 
see that it burns with ablaze. Whenever any 
organic substance burns with a blaze, you may 
be almost sure that it contains hydrogen. The 
burning of a substance is simply its combination 
of oxygen. Whenever an organie substance 
containing hydrogen is sufficiently heated, it is 
decomposed, and, as the hydrogen is separated 
from the other elements, it takes the gaseous 
form. Rising in this hot state, as it comes in 
contact with the oxygen in the air it combines 
with it—in other words, burns; one atom of 
oxygen combining with one atom of hydrogen, 
and producing water. There is phosphorus in 
the bones, which, when separated, wall burn with 
a flame, but almost invariably when you sce any 
animal or vegetable substance burning wich a 
blaze—the flame of a lamp, of a kitchen fire, of a 
burning building—itis hydrogen in the act of 
combining with oxygen, producing water. On 
the other hand, when you see any organic sub- 
stance burning with a red heat without blaze, 
like charcoal or anthracite coal, it is carbon com- 
bining with oxygen, and producing, generally, 
carbonic acid. Ifthe blaze produces a pood deal 
of light, you may be pretty sure that the sul- 
stance contains both carbon and hydroven, the 
light coming principally from the intensely-heated 
carbon betore it is burned.”’—Saturday Post, 
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THE BRITISH METROPOLIS. 


In speaking of London, I speak of the capital 
of England, the metropolis of the British empire, 
the seat of its government and centre of its com- 
merce. It comprehends within its area the 
cities of London and Westminster, and the 
boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, ‘ower Ham- 
lets, Southwark and Lambeth, and has now al- 
sorbed Kensington, Hammersmith, and many 
other parishes and districts. he heart of the main 
metropolis contains by far the most concentrated 
population upon earth. Sir Jolin Herschel says 
that “it is not a little explanatory of the com- 
mercial eminence of our country, that London 
occupies near the centre of our hemisphere.” 
Athens, Sparta, Troy, and other cities of ancient 
history, as compared to London in point of size, 
sink into insignificance. Gibbon says that Rome, 
when besieged by Alaric and the Gothy, contain- 
ed one million two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
“a number which cannot be thought excessive 
for the capital of a mighty empire, though is 
exceeds the population of the greatest city of 
modern Europe.” Gibbon could not say so 
now. A Frenchman has remarked that ‘ Lon- 
don is a province covered with houses.”” Ac- 
cording to all accounts it is the most densely 
populated city in the world. It contains one- 
fourth more inhabitants than Pekin; more than 
the whole population of Greece ; and nearly four 
times as many as your own city of New York. 
The city of London contains seven hundred and 
twenty-three acres, and one hundred and thirty 
thousand inhabitants; but the metropolis of 
which I speak, contains seventy-eight thousand 
acres, and a population of two million eight hun- 
dred thousand, London increases at the rate of 
one thousand a weak. There is a birth every six 
minutes, and a death every eight minutes. About 
one in six of the deaths occur in the public in- 
stitutions, the workhouses, hospitals, and lunatic 
asylums. The circumference of London is sixty 
miles ; it has five thousand paved streets, ex: 
tending three thousand miles, besides lance, 
roads, alleys, places and squares. The cost of 
paving the roads was seventy millions of dollars, 
and the cost of repairs is nine millions of dollars 
per annum. London contains about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand houses, and an averaye 
of four thousand are erected every year. It has 
been eomputed that if all the buildings of London 
were set in @ row, it would reach across England 
and France to the Pyrenees —J/. BL Goujh. 





+ 
IRON BUILDINGS. 


The advantages of iron buildings are thus sum- 
med up by one of the most eminent constructors 
in this material. First, the great facility with 
which any architectural desizn can be carried 
out in iron ; second, the great economy of space, 
inasmuch as a thinner column of iron is required 
to support a given weight than any stone col- 
umn ever constructed—as a cast iron column 
would rise to the height of several miles before 
its own weight would erush it; third, economy 
of construction of foundations, and safety to the 

g, hotw Zany accidental imper- 
fections on a part of the foundations ; fourth, the 
facility, with which the builder gs may be remor- 
ed, fifth, security against lightning; the electri- 
city being diffused over so larye a surface as to be 
harmless ; sixth, facility of ventilation ; seventh 
admission of light through tare openings : 
eighth, durability—outlasting ali other substan. 
ces; ninth, incombustibiity In rendering 
buildings fire-proof, especial attention has Late 7 
been paul to the interior work. A peculiar form 
of girder employed is that of two preces of cast 
iron meeting in the centre, to the bottom of 
which, cast two or three feet dy ep, according te 
the weight to be sustained, a wrought iron Tod 
issecured. The old beam was formed by spring: 
ing the wrought iron tie rod into the Cast iron 
arch above, and there was day ger of weake 
either one or both of the 
ticularly if sprung too tight. 
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If it were too louse 


| the suberincumbent weight might crush the east 


been pleased with the details of the history of 
“Tue Licgut-Keerer’s Prize, or the Stranded 


Way.” 
THE END. ® 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication } 





—— +s-re+ 
“ BEAUTY SOON DECAYS.” 


How exquisitely is this old saw of the copy- 
books rendered in the following German paratie 
“*Why am I so transient” asked Beanty of 
‘ Because only the transient are fair,’ 
ni The Spring, and the 
Flowers, and the Dew, Love and Youth—they 
all heard the reply, and slowly they turned away, 
werping, from Jupiter 6 throne.—/ome Journal. 


| who educates one child fait 


iron before it would take any tensile strain upon 
the wrought iron. The advantage gained in the 
combination of the wrought and cast iron. by 
making the latter in two sections, is that. it the 
cast iron does not come close wether, 1) cannot 
have any effect at all, bat the cast iron will has 
a bearing finally, and will be as «tron 
made so in the first instance —Srients fir 
om «+ = 

TO DO Goon. 

There is a way of doing good in the world on a 
emal! scale that is scarcely course iated 


e 
g as if 
tmer 


A man 
fully, may effect a 
work of greater benevolence than one who hee 
won the name of Philanthropist, The love con 
ceniratec on a fasmily may produce richer trove 
than that which embraces the world t Tet 
is more intense and invisible ; ut ite reeuite 
may go abroad and leaven the mass of @ com 
munity —Lise /lustrated 
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DOMESTIC DRAMAS, 


NUMBER 1—REPININGS 


Scuxe | As 


weet comntry mat (len 
wets super? apgenntmcnts draws ap at the hom 

{ stepe lirwer heddiag open the dew while 
w Aiytreased tade dew cade ngeedly, and us 


tne. + aemded gp rermnted @uemvmpraen fy A 


mother, whe os wwetimy at the dew fe Aer 
Viahe You seem scarcely enlivened bh. 
your drive, dear Miranda Your fece looks sad 
<bild, child! I declare vou haw 
What has happened, toll me 


and vour eves 
heen weeping ' 
beteech roa 


Mircmta, with a Meret of teers — “OO, it te met 


ing new, nothing anusaal, only that I am ¢ 
Most miserable creature in existence, and it seen 
as if all the world conspired to make me aws 
of it” 

Mother —" You, youthful, pretty, the wite « 
one of the most distinguished men in the county 
surrounded here by every laxary that taste oe 
devise, or wealth procere. Indeed, 1 beg von 
parton, bat it dectdedly lediorogs to hear vo 
called the moet miserable creatare in the wort 
Pray Qlarming accident oewarret 
Colonel Eagerton has not been thrown from tt 
carriage aud killed 

Meranda, pettv hig —“ Het No, indeed 


There is no danger of his accompanying me o 


has any 


any drive to inear berm Me ts probably aafe! 
enscvmsead in a dining chair at Varker's, or 
Revere, with some member of that odiows con 
mittee that cngrosses so mach of his time " 
Mather. —° Can he have met with any lose | 
his business, or have the banks suspended 


been robbed 


‘ 
’ 


Miranda —“ No, no, our property is sal 


enough. The colonel surely spends enough tim 
taking care of it to screen itfrom lose, That he 
hothing to do with my distress.” 

Mother —" Laule Algernon is notill, I saw ch 


Huree just how taking him Out in his pretty ca 
riage, What can it be, Miranda, that has oa 
such « gloom over you 1" 

Miranda." L wid you at Gest it was nothin, 
new. Lam never happy. _ Laok at me, and se 
how lifeless, and languid, and pale I appos 
When | wake in the morning Lam too listless | 
wish to rise, There is nothing to look forwar 
to but a day of fruitless fatigue, and wearison 
ennui. You, I have «a hasband, handsome, di- 
Ungueshed aad gifted. I thought it was « bles 
tag, once, and was proud and happy, and »! 
mired bim as much as any of the silly girls} 
smiles so courtecusly upon now.” 

Mother.—" But, Miranda, dear—” 

Miranda.—" Hush, | know what vou woa!- 
@ay—that of course he must be polite tw 
sisters and daughiors of his constiments. Th 
is little consolation for me What care 1 whe 
or why his stniles are bestowed, so that my ow 
supply is entirely cut of! Yes, I have «a he 
band. Can you tell bow many times a day, - 
rather how many times a week, we behold ea. 
other! And on those rare occasions, how ma: 
monosyllablos Leatract from the tired, exhaust 
man of fashion, or the abseutsminded, scheani: 
politician 1" 

Mother.— But bis business cares, his poli « 
engagements—"’ 

Miranda. —" Ah, yes, | anticipate your mea: 
ing ; but unfortanately for one of my position | 
life, | have @ heart, and have been foolish enouy 
to cherwh for him a wife's affection, whir: 
prompts me to mark closely how ready he le: 
join a party of equestrians here (1 wever rid: 
you know my health will not admit of it), « 
make one of some merry boating club there, 
dance at this fashionable hop, of attend the bx 
witching Miss © to that famous concer 
And yet my morest, trembling requests for a fe 
Moments’ company invariably are answere 
‘ Well now, really, Miranda, dear, you'll have 
excuse me. I don't see how it is possible. 1’ 
a thousand and one engagements, and you kno 
what is expected of one in my position, I mu, 
attend to these things now, but after the car 
paign is over, we'll bave more time to oursel ve 
Yes, so we might, perhaps, but the ram pan 
Hever over 





Do you wonder Lenvy such a» 
ion of domestic bline as have seen to day . me 
it was the contrast that brought home my o~ 
wretchedness more vividly, ead showed 1 
what a miserable life | led.” 

Mother —" You 


have you been '" 


have wen what Wh 


MM iranda.—" Listen, and I willtell you. W) 
1 was out on my wlitary ride, I saw some pr 
rosce growing by the roadewe They looke 
me with friendly eyes, reminding me of the u 








when Colonel Lagerton wove « garland of the 
aod playfally crowned me hie queen (he was: 
liver then). I estopped the carriage, and «- 
John to gathersome = It was jast before « pre 
nest of a cottage, and through the opea winds 
and door I could eee within a women of | 
I should judge Of oles 

too, only the had kept } 
bloom, and the cheerful brightness of you 
Everything , 


about my own age 


personal appearance 


in the house looted eo aire, « 
simple, and homelike, aod che wae Bying ares 
from stove to pantry, and every few mome 
the would stoop to caress a rosy little wre 
How delightfal mast b 
©), the locked e0 eee 
Heigho, it made 
frivolous oom 6 sitken) 
Weil, taet ae we drowe off che came cat oir 
basket on her arm, leading the boy I bade J 


playing on the fluor 
been each genial later ' 


eo base end contented‘ 


weareome life 


drive slowly, and follewed along efter her, ti 
saw ber carry the backet to an entiniehed be: 
ing, shen s marly tevking fellow come + 
from the scaffolding to meet her with ea- 


happy, loving emule, and catehing ep the tery 
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eof fat?” 
is sto round the system and 


“Tt performs sev- 


yofthe person. Your cousin 
< Owes its beanty to the skilful 
he adipose matter is packed 
+ between the muscles, veins 
nature expends no small 
n the production of beauty. 
of the field, not Solomon, in 
s arrayed like one of these.’ 
adipose matter is to serve as 
nt for the support of the sys- 
r which I recently had, my 
ch a state that it could digest 
one of those beautiful adjust- 
in nature, my appetite reject- 
.yteat a mouthful for several 
quence was, that the heat of 
kept up by burning the fat in 
»w rapidly this was consumed ! 
wenty pounds in the course of 
ernating animals, that sleep 
*, are generally as fat as they 
crawl into their nests in the 
furs prevent the radiation of 
is required to be generated ; 
circulation are sluggish, caus- 
option of matter, and this mat- 
the stores of fat in the system, 
arned up during the winter, and 
out in the spring as lank as 
ne. 
viece of fat on the fire, you will 
with ablaze. Whenever any 
burns with a blaze, you may 
it it contains hydrogen. The 
tance is simply its combination 
henever an organie substance 
gen is sufficiently heated, it is 
‘,as the hydrogen is separated 
elements, it takes the gaseous 
. this hot state, as it comes in 
oxygen in the air, it combines 
+r words, burns; one atom of 
g with one atom of hydrogen, 
water. There is phosphorus in 
, when separated, will barn with 
st invariably when you see any 
ible substance burning with a 
of a lamp, of a kitchen fire, of a 
—itis hydrogen in the act of 
oxygen, producing water. On 
when you see any organic sub- 
with a red heat without blaze, 
inthracite coal, it is carbon com- 
gen, and producing, generally, 
ifthe blaze produces a good deal 
ay be pretty sure that the sub- 
both carbon and hydrogen, the 
\eipally from the intensely-heated 
is burned.”—Saturday Post. 





ITISH METROPOLIS. 


{ London, I speak of the capital 
metropolis of the British empire, 

»vernment and centre of its com- 

woprehends within its area the 

n and Westminster, and the 
rylebone, Finsbury, ‘Tower Ham- 

- and Lambeth, and has now ab- 
ton, Hammersmith, and many 
id districts. The heart of the main 
ains by far the most concentrated 
rearth. Sir John Herschel says 
a little explanatory of the com- 
ice of our country, that London 
the centre of our hemisphere.” 
. Troy, and other cities of ancient 
pared to London in point of size, 
ificance. Gibbon says that Rome, 
by Alaric and the Goths, contain- 
rio handved th dinhabi ‘ 
ich cannot be thought excessive 

of a mighty empire, though it 
opulation of the greatest city of 

e.” Gibbon could not say so 

ichman has remarked that “ Lon- 
ince covered with houses.” Ac- 
accounts it is the most densely 
in the world. It contains one- 
habitants than Pekin; more than 

ulation of Greece ; and nearly four 
as yourown city of New York. 
yndon contains seven hundred and 
eres, and one hundred and thirty 
abitants; but the metropolis of 
contains seventy-eight thousand 
pulation of two million eight hun- 
London increases at the rate of 

a weak. There is abirthevery six 

\ death every eight minutes. About 

the deaths occur in the public in- 
workhouses, hospitals, and lunatic 
: circumference of London is sixty 
five thousand paved streets, ex- 

» thousand miles, besides lancs, 

places and squares. The cost of 
ids was seventy millions of dollars, 

f repairs is nine millions of do}lars 
London contains about three hun- 
thousand houses, and an average 

snd are erected every year. It has 

d thatif all the buildings of London 

row, it would reach across England 

» the Pyrenees.—J. B. Gough. 








RON BUILDINGS. 


tages of iron buildings are thus sum- 
ne of the most eminent constructors 
vial. First, the great facility with 
rehitectural design can be carricd 
second, the great economy of space, 
a thinner column of iron is required 
given weight than any stone col- 
mstructed—as a cast iron column 
othe height of several miles before 
ght would crush it; third, economy 
ion of foundations, and safety to the 
‘withstanding any accidental imper- 
\ part of the foundations ; fourth, the 
1 which the buildings may be remov- 
curity against lighting; the electri- 
iffused over so large a surtace as to be 
xth, facility of ventilation ; seventh, 
t light through farge openings ; 
ability—outlasting all other substan- 
incombustibitity. In rendering 
— especial attention has lately 
the interior work. A peculiar form 
iployed is that of two pieces of cast 
g in the centre, to the bottom of 
two or three feet deep, according to 
to be sustained, a wrought iron rod 
The old beam was formed by spring- 
vught iron tie rod into the cast iron 
and there was danger of weakening 
or both of the materials used, par- 
sprung too tight. If it were too loose 
umbent weight might crush the cast 
it would take any tensile strain upon 
t iron. The advantage gained in the 
n of the wrought and cast iron, by 
latter in two sections, is that, it the 
es not come close together, ii cannot 
Yect at all, but the cast iron will have 
inally, and will be as strong as if 
the first instance.—Scientific Amer. 





TO DO GOOD. 
a way of doing good in the world on a 
that is scarcely appreciated. A man 
"es one child faith ully, may effect a 
eater benevolence than one who hxs 











sme of philanthropist. The love con- 
1a family may produce richer fruits 
hich embraces the world. Its action 
ense and invisible; but its results 
oad and leaven the mass of a com- 
fe Lllustrated. 
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DOMESTIC DRAMAS, 
BY MT CALDOR. 


NUMBER L—REPININGS. 


Scene I. An elegant country seat. Coach 
with superb appointments drawn up at the long flight 
of steps. Driver holding open the door while a 
richly-dressed lady descends languidly, and is led 
into a splendidly-furnished drawing-room by her 
mother, who is waiting at the door for her. 

Mether.—“ You seem scarcely enlivened by 
your drive, dear Miranda. Your face looks sad, 
and your eyes—child, child! I declare you have 
been weeping! What has happened, tell me, I 
beseech you?” 

Miranda, with a burst of tears.—“ O, it is noth- 
ing new, nothing unusual, only that I am the 
most miserable creature in existence, and it seems 
as if all the world conspired to make me aware 
of it.” 

Mother.—“ You, youthfal, pretty, the wife of 
one of the most distinguished men in the country, 
surrounded here by every luxury that taste can 
devise, or wealth procure. Indeed, I beg your 
pardon, but it is decidedly ludicrous to hear you 
called the most miserable creature in the world. 
Pray, has any alarming accident occurred ? 
Colonel Eagerton has not been thrown from the 
carriage and killed ?” 

Meranda, _pettichly.—“Het No, indeed ? 
There is no danger of his accompanying me on 
any drive to incur harm. He is probably safely 
ensconsced in a dining-chair at Parker’s, or the 
Revere, with some member of that odious com- 
mittee that engrosses so much of his time.” 

Mother.—‘‘ Can he have met with any loss in 
his business, or have the banks suspended, or 
been robbed ?” 

Miranda.—“ No, no, our property is safe 
enough. The colonel surely spends enough time 
taking care of it to screen itfrom loss. That has 
nothing to do with my distress.” 

Mother.—‘ Little Algernon is notill. I saw the 
nurse just now taking him out in his pretty car- 
riage. What can it be, Miranda, that has cast 
such a gloom over you ¢” 

Miranda,.—* 1 told you at first it was nothing 
new. Iam never happy. Look at me, and see 
how lifeless, and languid, and pale I appear. 
When I wake in the morning Lam too listless to 
wish torise. There is nothing to look forward 
to but a day of fruitless fatigue, and wearisome 
ennui. Yes, I have a husband, handsome, dis- 
tinguished and gifted. I thought it was a bless- 

ing, once, and was proud and happy, and ad- 
mired him as much as any of the silly girls he 
smiles so courteously upon now.” 

Mother.—“ But, Miranda, dear—” 

Micanda.—“ Hush, I know what you would 
say—that of course he must be polite to the 
sisters and daughiers of his constituents. That 
is little consolation for me. What care I where 
or why his smiles are bestowed, so that my own 
supply is entirely cut off¢ Yes, I have a hus- 
band. Can you tell how many times a day, or 
rather how many times a week, we behold each 
other? And on these rare occasions, how many 
monosyllables Lextract from the tired, exhausted 
man of fashion, or the absent-minded, scheming 
politician ?” 

Mother.—“ But his business cares, his political 
engagements—” 

Miranda. —“ Ah, yes, I anticipate your mean- 
ing; but unfortunately for one of my position in 
life, I have a heart, and have been foolish enough 
to cherish for him a wife’s affection, which 
prompts me to mark closely how ready he is to 
join a party of equestrians here (I never ride, 
you know my health will not admit of it), or 
make one of some merry boating club there, or 
dance at this fashionable hop, or attend the be- 
witching Miss C. to that famous concert. 
And yet my modest, trembling requests for a few 
moments’ company invariably are answered, 
* Well now, really, Miranda, dear, you'll have to 
excuse me. I don’t see how it is possible. I’ve 
a thousand and one engagements, and you know 
what is expected of one in my position. I must 
attend to these things now, but after the cam- 
paign is over, we'll have more time to ourselves.’ 
Yes, so we might, perhaps, but the campaign is 
never over. Do you wonder I envy such a vis- 
ion of domestic bliss as [have seen to-day? Yes, 
it was the contrast that brought home my own 
wretchedness more vividly, and showed me 
what a misereble life I led.”’ 

Mother.—*‘ You have seen what? 
have you been?” 

Miranda.—* Listen, and I will tell you. While 
I was out on my solitary ride, I saw some prim- 
roses growing by the roadside. They looked at 
me with friendly eyes, reminding me of the time 
when Colonel Eagerton wove a garland of them, 
and playfully crowned me his queen (he was my 
lover then). I stopped the carriage, and sent 
John t» gathersome. It was just before a pretty 
nest of a cottage, and through the open windows 
and door I could see within a woman of just 
about my own age, I should judge. Of similar 
personal appearance, too, only she had kept her 
bloom, and the cheerful brightness of youth. 
Everything in the house looked so nice, and 
simple, and homelike, and she was flying around 
from stove to pantry, and every few moments 
she would stoop to caress a rosy little urchin 
playing on the floor. How delightful must have 
been such genial labor! O, she looked so useful, 
so busy and contented! Heigho, it made my 
frivolous, wearisome life seem so sickening. 
Well, just as we drove off, she came out with a 
basket on her arm, leading the boy. I bade John 
drive slowly, and followed along after her, till I 
saw her carry the basket to an unfinished build- 
ing, when a manly-looking fellow came down 
from the scaffolding to meet her, with sach a 
happy, loving smile, and catching up the boy he 
tossed him up and down, talking all the while 
earnestly to her, in sucha loving, tender way, it 
made me en: ious, and I could not keep back the 
pouring tears, thinking of the bitéer contrast. 
Now, then, you know why my ride has not been 
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a joyous one. 
Mother. —“ It is trne, your husband is much 
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| Miranda.—“ Hush, don’t repeat his excuses 
| anew.” 

|  .Mother— My poor Miranda, you are nervous 
| and over-sensitive. There is your chiid.” 
Miranda.—“ Yes, yes, that is the hardest of all, 
| that is the misery of fashionable life. Only see 
how the little fellow cries to get away from me 
to his nurse. She is his mother, in reality. 
What does he know of me? Amidst the use- 
lessness and ennui of my daily routine, still I 


trappings which I abhor, and, seated in formal 
state in the drawing-room, be ready to receive, 
with a deceitful courtesy, Miss W. , whom I 
dislike, or Mrs. T——, or a dozen others, for 
whom I have not a particle of respect, sympathy 
or affection, listening either to fickle c i 





cannot devote a mother’s care to the child, be- | 
cause I must submit to be decked in fashionable | 


ing, and could not eat; so I got my basket 
ready, and was washing Johnny, when the splen- 
did coach of the Eagertons came along, and 
stopped right out here, and the footman got down 
and gathered some of those wild roses over there, 
and gave them to Mrs. Eagerton, dressed so 


beautifully, sitting there all alone in the carriage. | 


I don’t think I felt really miserable until then ; 
| but the contrast was too much! Here was 1, 
worrying, hurrying, working all the time, nurse, 
cook, housemaid, waiter, everything ; and there 
she sat in her beautiful carriage, servants to wait 
upon her, even to gather her flowers for her. 





She has a little boy, too, just about Johnny’s 
| age. Little trouble does she have from him. 
| And her grand house—when the bell rings, she 
| has only to rise from her easy chair in those 





or politely insulting thrusts. I know some 
would say, there is no reason why I should sub- 
mit to all this. It is false. The fetters of cus- 
tom and etiquette are stronger than those of a 
prison. Felons often pick the lock, and escape, 
bat poor victims of fashion are too slavishly 
afraid to walk forth, even though the doors were 
opened for them. Should I not enjoy trudging 
along with my baby in his carriage, through the 
cool byways around us? But imagine the con- 
sternation, in our circle, such a proceeding would 
create! The remonstrance of my husband, my 
own false shame-facedness! All this the happy 
wife of the honest carpenter is spared, and I 
envy her, and would gladly exchange my riches 
and splendid surroundings for one half the 
blessings of her peaceful lot.” 

Mother.—“ Hush, hush, poor child, how you 
are sobbing! What if any one should call, and 
find you in this plight? I must send for a seda- 
tive, and take you to your chamber.” (zit 
mother and daughter.) 








Scene Il. A cottage kitchen—the windows 
open tothe highway. A young woman laying the tea- 
table, Child playing with blocks on the floor. 
Enter a lady. 

Lady.— Good afternoon, sister Nelly! How 
do I tind you? Johnny, shake hands with 
aunty, there’s a good little fellow!” 

Nely.—“ Good afternoon, Maria! I am as 
well as can be expected, thank you.” 

Maria.—“ And that is pretty well, isn’t it ?” 

Nelly.—“T don’t know.” 

Maria.—“ You don’t know! Why, Nell, 
what ails you to-day? I declare now, if your 
eyes are not filling up with tears. What is the 
matter, dear ?” 

Nelly, sobbing.—“ O, Maria, I feel so miserably 
today! Try as hard as I can I can’t help 
crying.” 

Maria.—“ Are you sick, dear? Go right to 
your chamber, and let me finish your work. I'l! 
step over and ask mother to come in, and make 
you some of her famous tea.” 

Nelly—“ No, no. I’m not ill, only heart-sick. 
Maria, Maria, I’m tired of trudging around in 
this slavish way. It’s nothing but work, work, 
from morning till night, week in and out.” 
Maria.—“‘ Why, Nell—” 

Nelly —“ Don’t interrupt me, but let me tell 
you, so you'll understand. Now this morning I 
was quite cheerful and happy when I began ; 
but everything went wrong. After the break- 
fast table was cleared away, and Susan fixed off 
to school, and Henry gone to his work, Johnny 
began to cry, and cling to my skirts, so I could 
scarcely get around. I suppose his teeth trouble 
him. It flurries me to hear him cry, and I get 
so nervous I can scarcely hold anything in my 
hand. I tried to coax him to play with his box 
of toys without any success. Then I attempted 
to work about with him dragging after me. The 
first result of the experiment sent him tumbling 
over on to the stove, and half-trightened the life 
out of me. See that frightful scar on his arm! 
By the time I had pacified him, my bread had 
risen, and was streaming over the pan, stove- 
hearth and floor, and the kitten was helping her- 
self to the remainder. And at the same time an 
angry sizzling,and disagreeable smoke d 
that my meat in the oven was burning. I flew 
from one to the other, stepped on the kitten’s 
toot, fell down on my knees, and broke the 
platter I had set on the floor for kitty to take her 
breakfast from, and at the same time contribute 
to Johnny’s entertainment. The kitten gave an 
unmusical feline screech that sent Johnny off 
into another ery, and I rose up, looking around 
me in dismay, at the littered, untidy room, the 
sink full of unwashed dishes, the clothes basket 
of garments fairly suffering for the hing 





plendid drawing-rooms, to welcome them, while 
the servant escorts them in. The difference is 
too cruel. What a fortunate lot is hers, and how | 
slavish and unpleasant is mine !” | 
Maria.—‘ Have you finished, foolish girl— | 
sinful wife and mother?) What if your husband 
and children were taken from you?) Would not | 
these home duties and irksome tasks seem blessed 
privileges? O, Nelly, Nelly! Listen; I have | 
just come from Mrs. Eagerton’s—I am her dress- 
maker, you know—and from my seat in a cur- 
tained recess, I heard the conversation of Mrs. 
Eagerton and her mother, immediately on her 
return from that very ride. I thought it wisest 
not to betray my presence, as I had involuntarily 
heard what it might be unpleasant for hér to re- 
member. But now I shall repeat it all to you, 
and then return to acquaint her with the whole, 
your foolish discontent amid the rest. I trust it 
may be a profitable lesson for you both, to forbear 
envious repinings, and look closer for your own 
blessings.” 


NUMBER IL—TWO WAYS. 


Scene I. Prettily-furnished dining-room.— 
Youny wife seated at the table. Enter husband, 
with downcast eyes and serious face. 

Wife, fretfully.—“ Well, Henry, you don’t say 
you have really arrived? You see I did not 
choose to have my own dinner spoiled because 
you took the notion to be dilatory. I believe 
punctuality has got to be an impossibility with 
you.” 

Husband, sefious face growing gloomy.— It’s 
likely to be in other things besides coming home 
to my meals.” 

Wife, looking up at him.—What’s the matter 
now—cross, eh? I should think I ought to be 
the one to complain, not you. Here have I been 
hurrying around all the morning to get ready to 
go out this afternoon; and you knew I was go- 
ing, and any one would suppose you would have 
hurried home to accommodate my work ; but no, 
instead of that, I must be delayed an hour longer 
than usual, and now you are cross !” 

Husband, sadly.—‘“1 haven’t complained, 
Maria. I am tired and blue, and you don’t seem 
in just the state of mind to cheer me. I had no 
intention of hindering your dinner, or delaying 
your pleasure. I haveno appetite ; I wish I had 
not come at all. One would imagine you had 
been taught by this time, that a poor clerk cannot 
always choose his own time for leaving the 
store.” 

Wife, coldly —“I expected you would have 
an excuse to make yourself out aggrieved instead 
of me. ‘Tired and blue!’ Do you think it is 
any different with me? I’d like to change a 
little while. What is it to stand up at a desk in 
a cool counting-room, and take your time leisure- 
ly to copy off a few figures? Just you try flying 
around a house full of work, first one thing and 
then another, fretting, worrying and hurrying all 
the time. Iimagine you'd be thankful to get 
back to your book-keeping again.” 

Husband, growing angry—‘I should have 
been very much obliged to you had you changed 
places with me to-day. Women are such frivo- 
lous, heartless creatures they have no sympathy 
with a man’s business cares and trials. Perhaps, 
however, it will affect you a little to hear that I 
was detained by Mr. Adams to-day to learn that 
two hundred dollars had been taken off my 
salary.” 

Wife, vehemently.—“ Two hundred dollars— 
that is outrageous! Now you will have but 
eight hundred. Why don’t you go away? I 
wouldn’t stay with him another day. I should 
think Mr. Adams would be ashamed to look 
honest people in the face.” 

Husband, testily.—* I should not. I appreciate 
and honor his motives. All expenses must be 





iron—in short, what I see half of the time around 
me—a dozen things wanting attending to at once, 
and only my one poor pair of hands to work for 
all. Don’t you think that an agreeable state of 
things ¢” 

Maria.—“ Well, to be sure, it is pleasanter 
when everything is straightened out, as I see by 
looking around me, was eventually done.” 
Nelly.— Wait, you haven’t heard the worst 
My hands were in the dough, and I was shout- 
ing frantically as a maniac to amuse Johnny, 
clinging to me with a roar entirely eclipsing all 


‘hed if the b sustains itself through 
this wretched panic. I only thank him for not 
dismissing me entirely. Your advice is such as 
I should expect from you. It would be very wise 
and prudent to be angry because luxuries are 
denied us, and starve on nothing because of pride 
and obstinacy.” 

Wise.—** You are exccedingly complimentary. 
T have no intention of starving, thank you! I 
shall be welcomed any time to my father’s house 
where you found me, petted and cherished, with- 
out knowing the meaning of care, or work. 
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my efforts, when there came a knock at the 
door. O, dear! O, dear! I scraped my hands 
the best I could, caught off my floury apron, 
settled Johnny, still screeching, in the cradle, and 
with a face blazing as furiously as the fire, dashed 
to the door. It was Miss Jenkins with a sub- 
scription paper for some foreign missionary do- 
ings. She needs one herself if she hinders 
people at their work in the morning as she did 
me. Will you believe it, she staid three quarters 
of an hour explaining the object of the subscrip- 
tion, and telling about Mrs. Eagerton’s munifi- 
cent donation. I thought I shoald fly, thinking 
of my bread and burning meat, the fames of 
which came stronger and stronger into the par- 
lor. Johnny for a wonder was quiet. Well, she 
took her departure at length, and then Johnny 
went to sleep, and I flew around to make up for 
lost time. Dear, dear, is there such a thing as a 
woman's getting beforehand with her work? I 
said a woman. I don’t mean fine ladies like 
Mrs. Eagerton. I was tired enough to go to 
bed, bat I had promised Henry to bring him 





engaged now, but after election—” 


some luncheon, for he was not well in the morn- 


Good knows I've seen enough of both since ! e 

Husband.—“ O, dear, I wish—” 

Wise.—* Speak on You are not usually so 
courteous as to be afraid of plain talking now. 
Why don’t you say at once you wish you had 
left me there? Your face says it plainly 
enough.” 

Husband.—“ Maria, Maria, you will drive me 
crazy !” 

Wife, sarcastically. —“ There it is again! 
Yes, yes, I am the cause of all your trouble, the 
reduction of your salary as well as the rest. 
Poor, unfortunate man, to be tied to such a wife ! 
Well, sir, you have only to say the word and I 
can rid you of such a burden. I can go any | 
time. And whatever may happen, fate can 
scarcely send me a more slavish life than 
this.” 





tasted dinner.—‘* You need not look for me home 
tonight. I shall stay away till this storm is 
blown over. (Exit husband. ) 

Wise, throwing herself upon the sofa.—* Was | 
there ‘ever another such wretched and unfortunate 
creature as I?” 





| no, Ned, never try to deceive your wife. 


you are indeed a helpmate for a poor unfortunate 


gentle faith, and cheery hopefulness, and in con- 


or braves the perils of the wilderness and wave. 


where it is principally manufactured, in Con- 


strongly 

| the expert. The “oreide” is composed of cop- 
| Pp . 4 } ~ j 

ee a . per, zine or tin, Magnesia, sai ammoniac, lime 

Hustand, springing up, and pushing away the un- | and cream of tartar, fused carefully together. 


penses of manufacturing it into articles of orna- 


as to leave a handsome profit to those who pre 
sent j 
book worth one dollar." —Newe York Journal of 
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Scene Il. A neat cottage home. 
whistle of the cars ts heard, pretty little wye flies to 
the door andipits till her husband appears 

Wife.—*“ Ah, Ned, here you are, a train later 
to-day, aren’t yout How tired you must be. I 
thought it likely vou had extra work, and so I've 
made you a refreshing cup of tea, and the din- 
ner isn’t spoiled, either. I took such pains with 
it, to keep it warm.” 

Tlushand.—“ You're a thoughtfal little wife, 
Annie. I hope you didn’t wait for me!” 

Wife.—“ Of course I did. How would din- 
ner taste without yout And an hour's delay 
don’t signify mach. Though I shall hurry yoa 
a little now, because I promised sister May to 
spend the afternoon with her.” ( They take places 
at the table.) 

Wiife— What's the matter, Ned ? 
only playing with food. Are you ill?” 

Husband.—*“ O, no, Iam well enough. This 
pie is delicious.” 

Wiye.—* But you have only tasted it. No, 
I can 
see the sadness in your face. Has anything un- 
pleasant happened at the store ?” 

Husband, evasively.—“ What an inquisitive 
little puss you are! Why do you care to per- 
plex that pretty head with business annoyances ¢”” 

Wife.—*“ Because it is a wife’s duty, and her 
right, to share all her husband's trouble as well as 
his pleasures and prosperity. Tell me yours, 
Ned, or it will grieve me.” 

Husband.— 1 did not mean you should know 
it, Annie, darling ; but I remember now how un- 
safe you think it, to hide anything even for the 
sake of saving pain. So you shall hear what it 
is. Mr. Adams called all his clerks to-day, and 
told them that the state of the times compelled 
him to reduce their salaries. He advised us to 
look around and see if we could do better, and 
then named the sums he could afford to pay. 
We could none of us blame him, for we saw how 
it grieved him; but it is a terrible blow to me. 
We thought it hard enough to get along on eight 
hundred dollars. How shall we manage on 
seven? One hundred dollars a year isn’t such a 
great affair, but it will make a great gap in our 
household purse. I grieve more for you than 
myself. It is cruel that you should be pinched, 
and denied the few little gratificatiqns you desire. 
O, dear! what hard times honest men and wo- 
men see, while many’s the black villain in town 
rolling in luxury. I say it is hard.” 

Wife, rising from her seat to go over and rest her 
head against his shoulder —“1 am very sorry. 
Poor Ned, you work hard enough to earn double 
your first salary; but don’t be discouraged, dear. 
Tt can’t last long. Mr. Adams is such an hon- 
orable man he will make it up to you as soon as 
he can. And we shall get alongfamously. I’m 
a grand economist. It will be genuine sport! 
Make the most of that pudding, Ned. Wont I 
cheat you in sugar when you get the next one? 
Ah, I’m glad to see a smile clear off that gloomy 
cloud! O, Ned, Ned, don’t look so di | 


You are 


r 


While the | 


~, 


GOD'S PLAN IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The physical geographer now claims that the 
particular arrangement of seas, continents, 
mountains and rivers which the earth has re- 
ceived, is the very best that could be given for 
the purposes to which the earth is destined. As 
the divine wisdom is manifested in the order and 
adaptation of the parts of the human body, of 
animals, and of plants, so there is an object in 
the particular shape of the continents have Seen 
made to assume. Everything works in harmony 
with a divine plan, which we claim to be begin- 

| ning to comprehend. Change the position of 
Asia and Europe, and you would have ruin and 
death. Ireland, now always green, would have 
the climate of Labrador. Compare the British 
Isles, Norway and Sweden, with the correspond. 
ing latitudes upon our own coasts, and we sce 
the dreadful consequences. Take away the An- 
des, which arrest the rain-clouds, and South 
America, that most wonderfally watered con'i- 
nent, would be a desert. Take away the Rocky 
Mountains, or change their direction to east and 
west, and we have our own fertile country 
ruined. Elevate our southern coast so as to 
change the direction of the Mississippi, and what 
mischief would ensue! There is, literally, a 
face to nature, as there is a face toman. As we 
have our circulation of the blood, so there is the 
circulation of the earth's great heart of fire, the 
circulation of the waters, and the ventilation of 
the air. We have yet to consider these varied 
shades of natare in their relations to each other, 
and to man and animal! life. But we are not to 
stop here. The physical geographer claims that 
the influences bearing upon the intellect of man 
can be explained by the peculiar arrangement of 
the earth’s surface. We know that civilization 
has marched from east to west, from Asia to 
Europe, and even across the Atlantic to the New 
World, growing and expanding in its course, 
We can see what has been developed in Asia and 
in Europe, and may predict something for Amer- 
ica.—Professor Doremus. 





Our Curious Department. 


naan , . 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Tossing the Pancake. 

On Shrove-Tuesday, says an English paper, the usual 
time honored custom of “tossing the pancake” took 
place in Westminster School, London. The chief cook of 
the college was ushered into the schoo! room with all 
honor, attired in kitchen dress, by a verger of the abbey, 
about Il o'clock. The boys were, of course, engaged in 
their usual studies when thie annual apparition, in the 
shape of the cér/ de cuisine, entered the domain of the 
Rev. C. B. Scott and his assistants. The cook bore in his 
hand a farinaceous compound of peculiar appearance, 
which popularly was supposed to be a pancake, but look- 
ed suspiciously like a very aged crumpet. Polsing the 
pancake on a fork, he cleverly threw it over a bar which 
separates the upper from the lower echool, and then with- 
drew. As he was tossing the pancake al! the boys rushed 
to clutch it, and as it fell a struggle took place for its 
possession—a glorious game at football, shinning, bully- 
ing. ete., ensuing. This custom {is provided for in the 

statutes of the school. The cook reevives a fee for the 
performance of the duty, and if any boy can catch the 
pancake and preserve it whole in spite of the attempts of 
the other boys, he is entitled to a guinea from the dean 
of Westminster. 


A smart Girl. 
A German newspaper contains the following advertise- 
ment :—* A girl of good education, of strict morals, being 





again, while we are left to each other, and He 
who careth for the ravens has not forgotten us. 
I'll give you my security bond (it isn’t very val- 
uable ‘en change,’ I know,) that we sha’n’t 
starve, noreven bea particle less comfortable and 
happy for the loss of that one hundred dollars. 
Here was May offering me two dollars for the 
worsted tidy I finished this morning. I'll let her 
have it, the old one is just as useful, only not 
quite so bright. Who knows but these insignifi- 
cant fingers of mine, as you are pleased to call 
them, may earn as much as Mr. Adams takes 
off?” 

Husband.—“ My own true little wife! Verily 
man. I came home dispirited and anxious, bit- 
ter and repining. A single jarring word from 
you had been like a spark to a powder magazine, 
but you have dispersed all my gloom by your 


vineing me of the invaiuable treasure I possess, 
I feel rather like one upon whom a great fortune 
has been suddenly bestowed, than one whose 
income has been seriously decreased.” 





SOMETHING ABOUT FROGS. 


The following frog story is given on the au- 
thority of the Hartford Press, which tells it as 
having occurred not far from that locality. True 
or false, it is a spice of the old superstition (or 
reality) that a frog, a toad, or any animal of the 
species, has the power of absorbing disease from 
the human race. But here is the story, as told by 
the Press : A cogple of gentlemen from a neigh- 
boring town, who were called to watch with a 
sick person who had been given over by his phy- 
sicians, and apparently had but a short time to 
live, after some conversation relative to the im- 
probability of stories of recovery by frogs inhal- 
ing a sick person’s breath, resolved to test it. 
The first frog placed at the dying man’s mouth 
was as dead as Julius Cosar, after only three or 
four breaths had been drawn; the second lived 
some time longer and died; the third lived about 
half an hour, and though others were applied, 
none of them died. ‘The sick person immediately 
began to mend, and finally recovered. The 
parties to the transaction, who tell the story 
themselves, are highly respectable. 





COURAGE. 


Whatever you be in rank, fortune, or abilities, 
be not a coward. Courage is the armor of the 
heart, and the safeguard of all that is good in 
this world. Not the valor that faces the cannon, 


That is a useful quality, and much to be re- 
spected, yet only after its kind, as a thing which 
a man may share with his dog. But courage to 
speak the truth, theugh it be out of favor and 
fashion ; to stand by the right when it is not the 
winning side; to give the wrong its true name, 
no matter what other people think or say, that is 
the bravery most wanted in these days of mach 
profession and little practice —/1/¢ Illustrated. 





“ OREIDE.” 
Waterbury gold, so called from the place 


necticut, was first discovered in France, and so 
resembles gold as to deceive all but 


The cost of the metal is very light, and the ex- 
ment is reduced, by machinery, to so low a point 
“ 


a full set of jewelry to the purchasers of a 


Commerce. 


y a and of enticing manpers, conversant 
with the keeping of hotel and tavern accounts, and apt at 
serving at table or behind the bar, wishes a situation as 
barmaid or waitress in a railroad refreshment room. N. 
B.—She can cut two hundred and twenty-five pieces of 
bread and butter, of satisfactory appearance, out of one 
pound of bread and two ounces of butter." 





Bibliomania. 

That rkable collection of impe early records 
on vellum, known as the * Saville M88., having beer col- 
lected by three very eminent men of that name, in the 
time of James I., came to auction in London, recently, 
sixty-five of the most dilapidated volumes brought the 
astonishing sum of £3019 48. Some of the most distin- 
guished bibliomaniacs, both insular and continental, were 
present and bid ravenously. 





A bad Customer. 

The Lyons Republican says that a boy, who lives in 
Sodus, recently ejected from his stomach @ live black 
snake almost five inches in length, and about as large 
as « pipe-stem—suppored to have been taken in with some 
spring-water, which the boy lately drank in the dark. 

A Methuselah. 

Aman now living at Rising Sun, Indinun, says he was 
born in the year 1725, in the city of New York, ‘then a 
small town of five or six Lundred houses.”’ If this be so, 
the * oldest iohabitant '’ has been found at Inet 





THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
which has just entered upon its third volume te is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Ciacie. and 
its individuality consists in ite forming Just such a jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number a in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, por adver- 
tisements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printedin that 
favorite aud convenient shape, the Fotio Foam, presentin 
in each number thirty-two large columne of original ond 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic geme, 
all that ie worthy of note in the forvign apd domestic 
news, gossip of the day. sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor. forming a most captivating Weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

ere, north, south, east and weet. It is entirely 
peutral in polities, and al! sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself a Wetcome Ours? to each 
end all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages. which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. [on all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from origina! plans, intended to 
introduce to the public @ corpse of SEW AND Baruase 
WRITERS ; and it wil! follow the lead of no other journsi 
that is published. It presents « chaste and elegant heed- 
ing, and i* primted upon heavy, fine white paper one 
rien. clenr fomt ef type, cast expressly for it. 


Thos 
forming of 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 
® charming visitor for any family in the land Ip the e4- 


torial conduct of the paper. a corpe of ady comtributors 
are organized. af well as seve steriing writers of the 
Other sex, and it is promised that no weekly journal in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
versa! interest of each successive neue 
Owning ove of the oldest and largest watab- 
iehments in the United States, is slander panies, 
unitmited facilities which enrure the completeness and 
excellence of this mammoth weekly journal 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Owe SUBSCRIBE. «0.66 .6ccccccscs pause ae 20 
Two Susscumenms........ : 20 
Scxz Bupecamans ° ‘ viel a” 
TwELTE SuescereeRs (and one te getter-ap of club), 16 Oo 


SINGLE COPIE® POUR CENTS 
Tas Fise or ova Usiox ond Taz Wmcoms Goast will 
be sent together for @3 « year 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 





72} Winter Street, Boston, Macs. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“MY ANSWER.” 


BY EFFINGHAM T. BYaTT 
pobubtrane 


‘You ask me to meet you as ever wermet, 
In the mood of each halcyon hour, 

“To gather love's flowers without # regret, 
That I now have no claim on the bower; 

‘} answer, the trast you have placed upon me 
Shall be sacred as honor above; 

“And the hope which I feel now I know I am free, 
Is as strong as my faith In thy love. 


You ask me with tears in those beautifal eyes, 
If I ever shall love thee as now; 
If time can efface the unhappy surprise 
I have felt since you ‘ve broken your vow; 
T answer that time can thy figure efface 
From the shrine where you taught it to dwell, 
But the light which doth beam in thy maidenly face 
I shall ever remember too well. 


You ask me to leave you, and still you require 
My presence to cheer you again; , 
For the winter of love without sympathy’s fire 

Is dreary in sorrow and pain. 
I reply, as I hope for a happier sphere, 
To escape all the sadness of this, 
Though absent in body, in spirit I'm near 
Te the maid I would die for with bliss. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE TWO WIVES. 


enn 
BY M. C. HALL. 


A Farr, easy competence was Isaiah Harkin’s 
reward for forty years’ industry and persever- 
ance. He had been a dealer in a city market, 
while his home was in a cheap suburb. His 
wife was a fitting mate for a man like him. 
While he was honest and upright in his deal- 
ings abroad, she was prudent and saving at home. 
Ever good and kind, ever welcoming him with a 
smiling face, hiding all things unpleasant from 
his sight, and ranging her children in a group 
with their clean, shining faces and neat garments 
to await his coming. ‘ 

Just as he began to feel that there was no 
longer need of further labor, and that he could 
bid adieu to the cares of his city life, the well- 
beloved wife was taken away. Broken-hearted, 
he settled up his business and went home, as he 
thought, to die; but hearts are stubborn things 
and, as the poet sings, “ may break, and hroken- 
ly live on.” At last, he sank into a half-stupid 
state, giving up everything to his two sons, 
James and Richard, who were now, respectively, 
twenty-four and twenty-six years of age. 

Both were married, but they now returned 
with their wives’ to the parental roof. James 
had married a boarding-school girl with high 
notions of her own superiority. Richard’s wife 
was of a different order; and her calm, dignified 
yet simple nature was the only check that ever 
operated upon the volatile Susan Harkin. 

Richard’s wife, from the first, became a mother 
to the little brothers and sisters. She had been 
reared by careful parents, and was a perfect 
housewife, well qualified to take the lead in such 
a family. Susan, weak and inefficient, thought 
herself quite equal to giving orders, but not 
physically strong enough to do the work which 
Jane bravely undertook in her own quiet and 
noiseless way. 

Susan thought poor, feeble Mr. Harkin quite 
a bore in the establishment; while Jane was 
constantly planning some pleasant affair to wile 
him from his grief. The consequence was that 
the elder brother’s wife was constantly com- 
plaining that the father hated her; although she 
relaxed sufficiently to coax him to make his will 
in favor of James. This the poor old gentleman 
was on the point of doing, when James himself 
discovered the plot and forbade it. 

“Shame on you, Susan!” he exclaimed, as 
she stood, angry and baffled before them. “ Did 
you think I would owe my own good fortune in 
any way to the detriment of my brother Richard ? 
Never again let me know of your tampering with 
my poor father’s weak intellect.” 

And Susan slunk abashed into a corner ; any- 
where, so that she might escape the scrutiny of 
the clear, honest eyes that were now bent on her 
face. Yet she had by no means given up the 
game. Little by little, she got into her possession 
quite a sum of money, which the poor old man 
was made to believe she expended in little char- 
ities among the poor whom he had always helped. 
This she deposited, for future use, with her 
mother, a weak, trashy woman who upheld her 
in all her arrogance, and frequently was heard 
loudly bewailing Susan’s martyrdom in Mr. 
Harkin’s family. And “ with Susan’s delicate 
health and her education,” (one term at Mrs. 
Mayweed’s seminary!) ‘‘it was shameful that 
such burdens should be imposed upon the poor 
dear girl.” 

Sometimes James was regaled with these 
murmurings, partly from the old lady herself, 
partly at second hand from Susan. They awak- 
ened within him a bitter feeling that he had con- 
sulted his fancy more than his judgment in 
choosing his wife. His mortification was in- 
tense when, on going home every day from his 
business, he found Susan lying on a couch, or, 
dressed in a white morning-gown, playing with 
her pet dog, while Jane was with the servants, 
worrying perhaps over a late dinner, deiayed 
while she was engaged in other matters. Rich- 
ard, too, saw the same, but took no visible no- 
tice, although in private, he remonstrated with 
Jane for wearing herself out to save her more 
idle sister-in-law. 

The cherry little woman declared that nothing 
was so pleasant as the thought that she was so 
useful in his father’s household, and that few 
things could annoy her more than having Susan 
around the house with her delicate ways, afraid 
of soiling her fingers. Besides, she knew well 
enough how terribly it would fret Mr. Harkin, 
and how much he liked Jane to be around him. 

“So leave her to her fine ladyism, dear,” con- 
tinued his wife, ‘and let me manage as I best 
can. I am sure of the children’s love, and if I 
can do Susan any good by indulging her in her 
idleness, let me do it. Some day, peor girl, she 
May wake up to severer duties, and feel how 

much she has lost by not learning the lesson 
sooner.” 


stand in need of no such lesson. Hr discipline | 
has been full and perfect, and her application of | 
it has always been sweet and patient.” 
Such praise from Richard’s lips was Jane’s | 
sweetest reward. Mr. Harkin fell into the stupor | 
of second childhood; and, after | 





months of weary watching and tender care, he 
fell asleep in death. 

Now came the discovery of Susan’s folly. 

Many sums which she had wiled outof him, were 
known to have been invested by him in certain 
stocks. He had withdrawn them at various 
times, and while some had found their way to 
her mother’s hands, others again were re-invested 
in Susan’s name. By her own confession, drawn 
from her by affright at Richard’s anger, and her 
husband’s look of deep distress, she had induced 
the poor old gentleman to do this. Richard and 
Jane easily forgave her—but her husband could 
not overlook it. It was the last drop in the cup 
which she had poisoned before. He took her 
away from a house in which she had ever been 
a drone, and purchasing a small house in the 
country, he isolated her from society, hoping 
that solitude would rouse her to reflection and 
make her a better woman. 
To Jane still remained the task of caring for 
the younger members of the family. Susan’s 
peculations had reduced the income of the rest; 
and, often, the gentle woman would have to 
make some sacrifice of her own comforts and 
even necessities, to meet the wants of four grow- 
ing boys and girls. Yet she was neat and beau- 
tifal as ever, with her cheap print and linen col- 
lar, while Susan came over every few weeks to 
sport her brocades and rich laces. 

“Why do you dress so shabby ?” asked Susan 
one day, when she hesitated to appear in the 
street beside Jane’s shilling gingham. 

Jane colored a little, but answered pleasantly ; 
but the youngest boy who knew and resented 
Susan’s conduct, called out roughly—‘ If she 
had cheated poor father, she might wear a silk 
as fine as yours.” 

It was a hard thing to say, but it was simple 
justice and truth; and the lad would have said 
more, if Jane had not sent him away. 

The tide of affairs turned suddenly in 1857. 
The Harkins were no exceptions to the general 
wreck ; and the two elder brothers barely man- 
aged to save atrifle for the younger children. 
It was autumn, and the approaching winter loom- 
ed up drearily before their eyes. Before it fairly 
set in, all was lost. Nothing—not even the dear 
old home was left; but the gentleman into 
whose hands it fell, begged Richard to continue 
living there for the winter, saying kindly, “ My 
wife tells me, Mr. Harkin, that you have a jewel 
in your wife. We must let all the jewels remain 
in their cases this winter.” 

Could they help inviting poor forlorn James to 
share it with them, even though the invitation 
must be clogged with one for his “ worthless 
jewel ?” 

She came, bringing all her dresses, and when 
Jane mildly asked her not to appear before their 
landlord with a bright blue silk morning-dress 
which she had just tigished, she met the request 
as agreat insult. 

“For your own sake, Susan,” said Jane. 
“ Remember that we are living in his house rent 
free. If we dress gaily, he will be likely to with- 
draw his kindness.” 

“T should like to see Jane gaily dressed!” 
laughed Charlie. “ I’ll wage a dollar that Jane’s 
gown is a sixpenny print, though she does wear 
it afternoons.” 

There was nota servant in the heuse. Jane 
managed, with the two little girls’ help to live as 
prettily as ever; but it cost her many a weary 
hour. Susan could not breakfast until ten, be- 
cause it made her headache; but Jane could 
rise at five and prepare breakfast for eight people. 
At ten Susan came sailing down, her yellow 
locks all braided and curled, with French slippers 
and silk stockings on, and found fault with the 
coffee because it was overboiled, and the toast 
because it was tough. 

James was ashamed of her as usual, and said, 
unheeding Jane’s motion for him to be silent, 

“Susie, I will bear this no longer. I forbid 
you, positively, to come down a single morning 
after our breakfast time, nor shall you wear that 
dress again until better times come to us, and 
Jane Harkin rests from her hard labor. Re- 
member !” . 

And Susan was forced to submit, for he would 
stay the next morning until she was dressed. 

“But James, I have no dresses such as you 
wish me to wear.” 

“Then I will go and borrow one of Jane for 


” 


And he did so, to the great amusement of 
Charlie and little Alice. 

“ Now put those curls into a net.” 

She obeyed, weeping; but that morning, she 
sat at breakfast with the rest, looking quite well 
in Jane’s coarse brown print and her hair neatly 
covered. Richard paid her more than ordinary 
attention, and all complimented her on her good 
looks, which set her crying and spoiled them, 
most certainly. 

“What on earth have you there, Jane?” 
said the little idle woman, lounging into her sis- 
ter’s room, one day, as she came in, elaborately 
dressed for a walk. 

“A sewing machine, Susie. Would you like to 
learn to sew upon it ?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know,” she answered, lan- 
guidly. “Perhaps I could stitch my ruffling 
better than I can by hand sewing.” 

“O,” said Jane, carelessly, “this was not 
bought for such trifles as ruffling. Iam sewing 
for money. I have a dozen vests to make for 
Dean and Grey ; they want them immediately.” 

“Good Heavens, Jane! we are not, I hope, 
reduced to that !’” 

“But we are indeed, Susan. Richard and 
James have no prospect of business nor work 
either—” 

“Work! I should like to see my husband 
work !”” 

“But you will see it, Susan, whenever he 
can get it. James is too high-minded—too 
right feeling, to care for the speech of people 








“Thank Heaven, that my own little wife will | meantime, I have earned this machine by my | 


own industry, and Richard has offered to assist 
me in sewing. Many a man is this day running 
& similar one.” 

Susie flounced out with an air, though she 
was inwardly ashamed of her own idleness ; 


| but she met her mother on the way and she 


earnestly begged Susan to “keep up her gen- 
tility ;” and the words were only too accordant 
with her own feelings to be lightly dispensed 
with. 

She returned home, disgusted with the sight 
of Jane seated in her neat dress before the beau- 
tiful machine. It had a hateful look to her 
now ; although she saw at a glance into the 
room that Richard and James were both eagerly 
examining and praising the work. Jane soon 
earned far more than enough to clear her ma- 
chine ; and still more—Charlie’s school bill was 
paid by it, and Alice and Mary’s new cloaks 
bought. 

“T would have given Alice my velvet man- 
tilla,” said Susan, in a sudden fit of generosity. 

“No, Susan, these plain, coarse gray cloaks 
are far better suited to the girls’ circumstances.” 

“Always harping upon circumstances, Jane Fr 

“Indeed, well I may, for we have not much 
else to harp upon.” 

And so the gray cloaks were made, and the 
pretty girls of fourteen and fifteen looked far 
better in them, than the expensively dressed 
young ladies who haunted Washington Street 
that winter. 

Before winter was out, seven out of the eight 
persons in the family became intimate with the 
intricacies of Ladd and Webster’s beautiful con- 
struction. There was work to be done, though 
much of it was coarse and undesirable, and it 
brought low prices; but from six until ten, its 
busy wheel went around. Jane, after vainly 
coaxing Susie to just baste the hems, gave up 
the attempt and confined herself to that part, 
while the others sewed alternately. That ma- 
chine “ kept the wolf from the door,” for months. 
There were barrels of flour and al other neces- 
saries purchased with its work, but poor, feeble- 
minded Susie had not yet waked up to her duty. 
Do such women ever wake up? 

“TI do not think James is looking well,” said 
Jane, one evening when Richard came in late. 
His breathing is difficult, and he looks very fev- 
erish. Susie, you had better do something for 
him.” 

“O, Jane is always croaking! He will be 
better to-morrow morning. Indeed, I don’t see 
that he is sick now.” 

And she went to bed and to sleep, while Rich- 
ard and Jane sat up and took care of him. Alas ! 
for that to-morrow which never came to James 
on earth! He had a worse attack in the night, 
and before morning, he was gone. The poor 
miserable widow, careless, that she had not per- 
formed her duty, was overwhelmed with grief, 
and hung upon the sympathies and charities of 
the brave, industrious Jane for the rest of the 
winter. 

O, for a pen that would write words of fire to 
the Susan Harkins that burden society! , for 
apen to record the silent deeds of women like 
Jane! Itis now the year 1861, and through 
that one woman’s efforts, Richard Harkin ig 
breasting the storm with a brave heart. Charlie 
is at college, (a beneficiary, not of the college, 
but of Jane—) Alice is teaching and Mary assists 
at home. Susan! I wish I could record her 
conversion to industry—but, look! there she sits 
in the great chair, playing with the tassels of her 
dainty dress of black and lavender—so becoming ! 
and Jane still sews and smiles. 





PERIOD OF COAL FORMATION. 


Of the lapse of time in the formation of our 
coal-fields we cannot have the faintest concep- 
tion; it is only measured by Him with whom a 
thousand years are as one day. But the magni- 
tude of the time is not surpassed by the bound- 
lessness of the providential care which laid up 
these terrestrial treasures in store for his chil- 
dren, whom he was afterwards tocall into being. 
Let me therefore dismiss this protitless subject 
with one illustration. Mr. Maclaren, by a hap- 
py train of reasoning, for which i refer the reader 
to his ‘ Geology of. Fife,” arrives at the conclu- 
sion that it would require a thousand years to 
form a bed of coal one yard thick. Now, in the 
South Wales coal-field there is a thickness of 
coal of more than thirty yards, which would 
have required a period of 30,000 years for its 
formation. If we, now, assume that the 15,000 
feet of sedimentary materials was deposited at 
the average rate of two feet in a century, cor- 
responding to the rate of subsidence, it would 
have required 3,807,000 years to produce this 
coal-field.—Hull's Coal Fields of Great Britain. 





THE IRON CROWN. 


In the church of Monza the iron crown was 
exhibited to me. In the reign of Napoleon only 
princes and cardinals could see it, and it was not 
now produced without the presence of the church 
canons, etc., in their robes, and many other ¢ere- 
monies. The bell, also, according to law, tolled 
to announce the event to the people. The iron 
crown proved to be a circle of gold richly studded 
with precious stones, and in the interior only was 
a narrow iron band, which, however, as reputed 
to have been one of the nails of the Cross, was 
accounted more valuanle than all the gems of the 
world. LItook the crown in my hand, and re- 
turned it with the conviction that it would yet 
encircle’ the brows of independent sovereigns. 

@When I was shown the “ walking-cane ”’ of Our 
Lord, I was pained to preserve decorum.—(Gen- 
eral Sir R. Wilson, C. M. T. 





THE BEDOUINS. 


As the desert is the theatre of their brigandage, 
of the pillage and massacre of caravans going 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, or from Mesopota- 
mia to Egypt, the Arabs have taken a lesson 
from the sand-hills formed by the shifting sands, 
and are in the habit of forming artificial ridges 
behind which they can lie hidden, and observe 
the caravans from a distance. They even dig 
pits in these arid wastes—where there is such a 
vast horizon, that it is easy to see at a great dis- 
tance a galloping Arab—and bury themselves 
and their horses therein, from whence, as soon 
as they descry a prey, they dart forth with the 
rapidity of a falcon. This system of robbery is 
their only industry, their sole glory. — Lamartine. 

—_—_~-2en? — 





Importance or TriFtes.—The upsetting 
of a gig was the occasion of Washington's being 
born in the United States; an error of a miner 
in sinking a well led to the discovery of Herca- 
laneum ; anda blander in nantical adventures 
resulted in the discovery of the island of Madeira. 





who think e man is degraded by labor. But 
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—London Herald. 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


F. R.—Canning, while Secretary of State for foreign 
affairs, in the Portland administration, fought a duel 
with Lord Castlereagh, an event which brought about 
& dissolution of the ministry. No cabinet quarrel in 
this country ever led to such an incident 

Sergeant 8.—In former times canuon received queer 
names. like ships of war Charles V. had twelve pieces 
of artillery, which he facetiously styled the twelve 

tles, and a sixty pounder is shown at Dover Castle, 
England, which is called ** Queen Elizabeth's pocket 
” 


G. C —The first colonists of La Plata landed with seventy- 
two horses, in the year 1535, when, owing to a tempo- 
rary desertion of the colonists the horses ran wild, yet 
less than halfa century afterwards, horses were found 
as far south as the Mazellan. 

Susunsaw.—The crow travels at the rate uf twesty-five 
miles an hour; in the same espace of time hawks travel 
one hiwadred and fifty miles, literally outstripping the 


wind. 

L. 8. D.—The force of lightning has been computed to 
be equal to the raisiag of 384,000,000 pounds one foot in 
aminute. The velocity of electricity ia so great that it 
would travel round the world eight times in a minute 

‘* Exprat.’’—** Apostolical briefs’ are the written mes- 
sages of the pope, on matters of public concern, ad- 
dressed to princes and magistrates. They are called 
reecripts, despatch jons, di etc. They 
are written on parchment, and sealed with the fisher's 
Ting, in red wax. 

D. C.—The cattle fair at Brighton was established during 
our revolutionary war. « 

P. V.—The ancients were not acquainted with the use of 
the stirrup, which is firet mentioned by writers of the 
sixth century. 

Miss L. F.—We advise you, by all means, t= read Miss 
Austen's ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ and ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.” Sir Walter Scott thought highly of her 
works. 

8S. M.—Napoleon often said, in the latter days of his life, 
“T should bave died at Waterloo.” That would have 
been his fate, had n-t Marshal Soult, aided by Generals 
Drouot, Bertrand and Gourgaud, forced him from the 
field of battle. 

M. B., Concord, Mass.—Michaux states that in the forests 
of the West button-wood (plane) trees are found which 
measure forty feet in circumference. For many years 
the button-woods have been in » perishing state —leav- 
ing out very late in the season. A few only are in a 
healthy condition. 

AmMaTEUK.—Tradition attributes the death of Zeuxis, the 

inter, toa whimsical cause. It is said that on hav- 
ing painted the portrait of an old woman, on examining 
his work, he was reized with a violent fit of laughter 
and died on the spot. 

JuLiAN R.—The libretto of ‘* Norma’ was taken from a 
French tragedy by Soumet. Norma was first produced 
at La Scala, Milan, with but partial success. In Eng- 
land and this country it has proved the most popular 
of Bellini s compositions. 








OLD AGE. 

“Length of days” was one of the blessings 
promised of old to those who walked in the ways 
of righteousness and truth. Old age is not a 
burthen to all; the sunset of some lives is 
brighter and more golden than their dawning, as 
there are days in the year when clouds have 
overshadowed the opening hours, but paradisaical 
splendor crowned the closing moments. In a 
country landscape, the young sapling, full of 
buds of promise is a pleasant object to look 
upon, but a sublime spectacle is presented by the 
“ brave old oak” whic’ has battled wich a hundrod 
wintry storms, and bathed in the hine of a 
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horseback to parliament in winter, and, unas 
sisted, ascend the long flights of steps which led 
to the hall of the old parliament building. Lord 
Brougham, at eighty-two, exhibits no diminution 
of power. Lord Lyndhurst, who is now ninety, 
is hale and vigorous. The mental vigor of Hon 
Josiah Quincy, who is equally advanced in life, 
is scarcely impaired. Colonel Thomas H. Per- 
kins preserved his vigor to the age of ninety 
Mrs. Sigourney says, ‘ It was to me a source of 
exulting pleasure, while abroad, to meet him ar- 
riving in London, with unalloyed spirits, an en- 
ergetic and excellent traveller, both by sea and 
land, though then on the confines of fourscore. 
The voyage, from which so many young persons 
shrink, was to him no obstacle ; indeed, he after 
wards repeated it, enjoying the changetul and 
boisterous scenery of the ocean, as when in his 
prime.”’ 

Here are some facts for young America to 
ponder. It is well for the young to bear in mind 
that every “old fogy ” is ngt necessarily a fossil. 
Glorious as youth is, there may be a temperate 
glory even in extreme old age. Energetic as 
youth is, there may be still energy when the hair 
ixme longer like the raven’s wing, and the cheek 
no longer like the rose. The foot that no longer 
responds to the call of dance-music may yet rest 
firmly in the stirrup, and the hand that has 
ceased to gather roses, may yet grasp the war- 
rior’s sword or wicld the writer’s pen. All the 
honors and all the toils of life are not monopo- 
lize? by the young. 





THE POPULATION OF CHINA. 

Tt is very difficult to form an adequate concep- 
tion of the vast population of the Celestial Em- 
pire, but an ingenious writer thus undertakes to 
convey some idea of it: The mind cannot grasp 
the real import of so vasta number. Four hun- 
dred millions! What does it mean? Count it. 
Night and day, without rest, or food, or sleep, 
you continue the weary work; yet eleven days 
have passed before you have counted the first 
million, and more than as many years before the 
end of the tedious task can be reached. Sup- 
pose this mighty multitude to take up its line of 
march, in a grand procession, placed in single 
file at six feet apart, and marching at the rate of 
thirty miles per day, except on the Sabbath, 
which is given to rest. Day after day the mov- 
ing column advances, the head, pushing on far 
toward the rising sun, now bridges the Puacitie, 
now bridges the Atlantic. And now the Pacific 
is crossed, but still the long procession marches 
on, stretching across high mountains, and sunny 
plains, and broad rivers, through China and In- 
dia, and the European kingdoms, and on again 
over the stormy bosom of the Atlantic. But the 
circuit of the world itself affords not standing 
room. The endless column will double upon it- 
self, and double again and again, and shall yirdle 
the earth eighteen times before the reservoir 
which furnishes these numberless multitudes is 
exhausted. Weeks, months, and years roll 
away, and still they come, men, women, and 





hundred summers. Of old, it was a popular be- 
lief that they ‘ whom the gods love die young,” 
but those who are permitted to reach a healthy 
and happy old age are surely no exiles from 
divine favor. 

Thoughtless youths are apt to cry out “a 
short life and a merry one!” and to associate old 
age with infirmity, loss of physical and mental 
faculties, isolation and gloom. But these are 
not the necessary accompaniments of “ length of 
days.” On the contrary, if the laws of health 
have been observed, if the conscience has not 
been wounded or seared, if habits of mental and 
bodily activity have been faithfully kept up, the 
means of usefalness and enjoyment may be pre- 
served to a very late period of life. A modern 
physiologist places the period of decay far later 
in life than we are accustomed to locate it, and 
insists that men ought tolivetoacentury. This 
theory is in opposition to all experience, and yet, 
asa general thing, we believe that people are 
prone to remit active exertions, and surrender 
themselves to infirmity much sooner than 
necessary. 

Mrs. Sigourney, in one of the chapters of her 
charming work, ‘ Past Meridian,” has gathered 
several instances of mental and bodily activity 
in advanced life. She relates of the poet Dry- 
den that “just on the verge of his seventieth 
year he was apprised of the approaching return 
of his son from Rome, in a feeble state of health ; 
and though he had scarcely completed the 
task of preparing the second edition of his trans- 
lation of Virgil for the press, he took no breath- 
ing time, but immediately contracted to supply a 
bookseller with ten thousand verses, at sixpence 
a line, saying pathetically of his invalid child, ‘I 
ot spend my life better than in preserving 

tie 

Of the fifty-six signers of the Deciaration of 
Independence, ten survived to between eighty 
and ninety, and four to between ninety and a 
hundred. Hon. Charles Carroll, of Caroiton, 
retired trom the toils of public life at sixty-three, 
but he exercised an unbounded hospitality, and 
was the delight of a large circle of friends for 
more than thirty years afterwards, dying on the 
14th of November, 1832, his age falling short 
only three years of a complete century. To 
how late a period of life were the literary activity 
and the social amenity of Washington Irving 
prolonged! The Hon William Hllery, of New- 
port, R. L, for many years member of Congress 
and Chief Justice of the Superior Court of his 
native State, lived to ninety-three, and was so 
sociable, agreeable and happy that the young 
sought his company for their own pleasure. 
Judge Burnett, of Ohio, lived to eighty. “At 
more than fourscore years he moved through the 
Streets with as erect a form, an eye as intensely 





bright, and colloquial powers as free and fascin- | 


ating as at thirty.” 


was in the full possession of his gigantic mental 
powers. 


Wellington well merited the title of “the iron 


duke.” In spite of his laborious career, as #0! 
dier and statesman, his exposure to almost every 
vicissitude of climate, in spite of the delicate 





healta of his youth, at eighty-five be was vigor 
ous in mind and body. He used to ride on 











Daniel Webster, a: seventy, | 


hild Since the march began, the iittle child 
has become aman, and yet on they come, in un- 
failing numbers. Not till the end of forty-one 
years will the last of the long procession have 
passed. Such is China in its population ; and if 
Homer could preach eloquently on the vanity of 
man as a mortal, with equal eloquence, had he 
seen or contemplated the millions of China, could 
he have preached on the vanity of man as an 
individual !” 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY: 


—oOR,— 
THREE IN ONE. 
A Btory of Adventure in City and Country. 





BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


With our next number we shall commence the 
publication of a new story with the above title. 
It was written especially for us, and is the most 
remarkable novelette which we have ever pub- 
lished. It is an American story, which for vivid- 
ness, plot, intricacy and interest we think has not 
been equalled since the publication of the “ Mys- 
teries of Paris.” The scene is laid in New York 
and Virginia, and we have only to induce our 
friends to read the opening chapters to ensure 
their perusing the rest of this unequalled story to 
the end. 





A Tueatre 1x Brooxiry. — Reports are 
now current that the demand for a theatre in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is about to be supplied—that a 
vacant lot on Fulton Street, opposite the City 
Hall, has been purchased for the location—and 
that a building will be commenced early in the 
spring, to cost, when completed, $175,000. 





e+ 


“Js DEATH THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED.” — 
There is something peculiarly affecting in the 
circumstance that two friends, like Jadge Shaw 
ard Judge White, whose friendship began at col- 
lege, and lasted more than sixty years, should 
have died on the same day. 


—————o 





Deatn or a Comroser.—A Belgian paper 
mentions the recent death of the composer Si-e 
mon. He was a native of Belgiam, and was re- 
markable for his prolific musical genios. He has 
left behind him about eighty elaborate and 
extensive works. 

sao oe 

Tue Bony axp THE Rarment —It was said 
in the olden time that the body was more than 
raiment; but now the raiment is often a good 
deal more than the body in value, and full five 
times as much in circumference. 

_———_—$ pes eo ————- 

Switt Mire.—The «ale of ewill milk in New 
York hereafter, is to be punished by « fine not 
iess than $50, and the adulteration of the lacteal 
fluid is likewise punishable Ly $25 fine 


a 
Or Descovertes —Western New York i# 
greetz excited by recent coal-oil ducoveries 


Boring is going on and land is going ap 
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THE CARBER OF A YANKEE 


A most astonishing proof of the fe 
“truth w stranger than fiction, furore 
the career of George Wilton, «howe + 
give on the authority of the New York 


of Commerce A fow voars siace, ae M 
laudet was walking im the streets of Il. 
there came ranaing ap to him a poor bey 
orniimary appearance, bat whose Gee, im 
eve fixed the attention of the gentleman 
boy inquired 

“Sir, can you tell me of a man «lx 
like a boy to work for him, and leare 
read 

“ Whose boy are you, and where do yoo 

“L have no parents,” was the reply 
have just rue away from the workhouse 
they would not teach me to read.” 

The gentioman made arrangements © 
authorities of the town, aad took the boy 
There he learned to rea 


was this all, He 


own family 
mn soyuired the ow 
of his new assoctat®e by faiuhfulness and 

He was allowed to use hie friend's libre 
made rapid progress in the acquisition © 
leige. It became neowssary, afier a wh 
Goornge should leave Mr. Gallaudet, and 
came apprentice to a cabinet maker in th 
There the same integrity won 
the favor of hie new associates. To gre 
inclination for study, his master had « bit 
furnished for him in the apper part of t 
where he devoted his leisure me to hie 
Here he made large attains 
mathematics, in the French language « 


borhood 


pursuits 
branches. After being in this sitaatk 
yoars, sitting at tea with the family one « 
he «!l at once remarked that he wanted 
France 

" Go to France ft" said bie master, + 
that the apparently contented and hap; 
should thas suddenly become dissatiafiod 
“ For whatt” 
“Ash Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morr 


siluation 


ning,’ continued George, “ and I will « 

iis kind friend was invited accordin, 
tea time the apprentice presented him 
his manuscripts, in English and French 
plained his singular intention to go to } 

“Iu the ume of Napoleon,”’ said he, 
was offered by the French governmen 
simplest rule of measuring plane eur 
The prise has ne 
awarded, and that method I have disco 

He then demonstrated his problem, t 
prise and gratification of his friends, * 
diately furnished him with the means 
ing his expenses, and with letters of int 
to the Hon. Lewis Cass, then oar minh 
lle was introduced 
Philippe, and in the presence of the ki 
and plenipotentiaries, this American 
monstrated his problem, and received t 
of the court, Me received the prise, 
had clearly won, besides several pres 
the king. He then took letters of tn 
and proceeded to the court of St. Jo 
took up a similar prize, offered by the | 
ciety, and returned to the United St 
he was preparing to secare the ben: 
discovery by patent, when he rece: 
from the Emperor Nicholas hime 
whose ministers had witnessed hie . 
tions at London, inviting him to ma 
dence at the Kassian court, and furn, 
with ample means for his outfit, HH. 
with the invitation, repaired w Bt. I’. 
and is now Professor of Mathematics 
perial College, under the special prove 
autocrat of all the Rassias! 


- ———e + 
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Wet ro Rememnen —Any pere 
in any part of the country, having sh 
magazines, newspapers, or serial wi 
kind, which they desire to have new 
have only to address them to thie of 
ing directions, and hand the packag: 
pross. ‘The works will be bound im 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and 
Godey's Magazine, He 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Peter 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, Londen 
News, Vanch—in short, all and 
work is bound as above 


one werk 
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A sew Vension —Pabbri, the + 
ing and versatile of prima donne, a! 
cert given at Chicago, sang the “ § 
Banter,’ dressed, meanwhile, as 0) 
The mode in which she pr 
words is said by one of our weste 
rarics to have been something like t 
can beleve 

“Une a paces 


Liberty 
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Sxatine into Mataimony — 
skater, Mine Minnich, ie going 
Khe skated all last winter in the 
N Y and her eyee caused many 
measure himeelfontheice Sher 
sometumes, eaye the New Vork 
glitly of dear Prassia, end ie the mr 
minx in Gotham 

one 

Pevnetatas Fuat —Weeton's 
podestriant feat wee eclipeed by « 
named Powell, who im 1799. weld 
don to Shoreditch cherch, @ div 
miles, in 5 deve 14 1-9 bourse, oF 
72 miles a dey Westen average 

ore 

A sew Waisata — (ine of 
discovered for irom w that of makir 
lore ond wriethemde, “ae arteries 
“Tron wriethende however, ere 
only they aeed w le called handes 
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THE CAREER OF A YANKEE BOY. 
A most astonishing proof of the fact that 


“truth is stranger than fiction,” is furnished by 
the career of George Wilson, whose story we 
give on the authority of the New York Journal 
of Commerce. A few years since, as Mr. Gal- 
laudet was walking in the streets of Hartford, 
there came running up to him a poor boy, of very 
ordinary appearance, but whose fine, intellige.: 
eye fixed the of the gentl » aS tue 
boy inquired : 

“ Sir, can you tell me of a man who would 
like a boy to work for him, and learn him to 
read.” 

“Whose boy are you, and where do you live ?” 

“IT have no parents,” was the reply, “and 
have just run away from the workhouse because 
they would not teach me to rei 

The gentleman made arrangements with the 
authorities of the town, and took the boy into his 
own family. There he learned to read. Nor 
was this all. He ggon acquired the contidence 
of his new —__ by faithfulness and honesty. 
He was allowed to use his friend’s library, and 
made rapid progress in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. It became necessary, after a while, that 
George should leave Mr. Gallaudet, and he be- 
came apprentice to a cabinet maker in the neigh- 
borhood. There the same integrity won for him 
the favor of his new associates. To gratify his 
inclination for study, his master had a little room 
furnished for him in the upper part of the shop, 
where he devoted his leisure time to his favorite 
pursuits. Here he made large attainments in 
mathematics, in the French language, and other 
branches. After being in this situation a few 
years, sitting at tea with the family one evening, 
he all at once remarked that he wanted to go to 
France. 

“Go to France!” said his master, surprised 
that the apparently contented and happy youth 
should thus suddenly become dissatisfied with his 
situation. “ For what?” 

“Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow eve- 
ning,”’ continued George, “ and I will explain.” 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. At 
tea time the apprentice presented himself with 
his manuscripts, in English and French, and ex- 
plained his singular intention to go to France. 

“In the time of Napoleon,” said he, ‘a prize 
was offered by the French government fur the 
simplest rule of measuring plane surfaces, of 
whatever outline. The prize has never been 
awarded, and that method I have discovered.” 

He then d d his problem, to the sur- 
prise and gratification of his friends, who imme- 
diately furnished him with the means of defray- 
ing his expenses, and with letters of introduction 
to the Hon. Lewis Cass, then our minister to the 
court of France. He was introduced to Louis 
Philippe, and in the presence of the king, nobles 
and plenipotentiaries, this American youth de- 

1 his problem, and d the plaudi 
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* of the court. He received the prize, which he 


had clearly won, besides several presents from 
the king. He then took letters of i lucti 


LONG LIFE. 


age, we are willing to lay before our readers some 


“| 
| 
As a companion piece to our article on old | 
| 
} 


remarks on the other side of the question, and let 
them see what arguments can be used by those | 
who believe that extreme length of days is un- 
desirable. A correspondent of one of the west- 
ern papers, who has read Grant Thorburn’s latest 
account of himself, wherein that active octogen- 
arian expresses his delight at living to the age of 
eighty-nine years, and enlarges upon the comfort 
he derives from the “sawing of stove wood,” 
remonstrates against such hilarious manifesta- 
tions. He says, “In the first place, it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether it is a good thing 
to be eighty-nine years of age under the most 





favorable circumstances. At that period of your | 


life you have outlived all the friends of your 
youth and manhood, and are solitary even 
among those who know you perfectly well. You 
belong to the past, and have nothing to do with 
the presert. It is very probable that you make 
yourself disagreeable by declaring to the rising 
generations around you the excellence of the 
good old times. You are garrulous and ob- 
stinate, and your opinions are tolerated rather 
than respected. Mr. Thorburn says his senses 
fail, otherwise he is in good health, and saws 
stove wood as comfortably as twenty years ago. 
It may be happiness to saw stove-wood at eighty- 
nine, but we cannot with our present feelings re- 
gard it in that light, and if this is held out as an 
incentive to long life, we think one would be wil- 
ling to go a trifle earlier. It is small induce- 
ment to become eighty-nine years old, to learn 
that Mr. Thorburn has not had the rheumatism, 
the headache, or the toothache, when we learn 
that an octogenarian has still twinges of the heart 
disease which afflicts the young. To lose the 
senses—not to see, hear or feel very comfortably, 
is bad—but not to have outlived the twinges al- 
luded to, may well make one pause and think 
twice before he lives to be eighty-nine.” 





THE COUNTRY PARSON. 

A writer calling himself “ A. K. H. B.,” con- 
tributed some papers to Frazer’s Magazine, which 
were collected into a volume and published un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Par- 
son.” The experiment answered so well that it 
was repeated, and the “second series” is even 
more worthy of notice than the first. The au- 
thor discourses in half meditative, half didactic 
style on subjects which interest us all, but he 
does not go deep enough or far enough to satisfy 
very refined or highly cultivated readers. His 
writings are good and useful in so — they 
tend to stimulate thought, and it is perhaps an 
additional advantage that they are calculated to 
benefit the multitude rather than the select few. 
We all have our inspired moments, and “ A. K. 
H. B.” noted down observations as they occurred 
to him, even using his horse’s face to rest his 
paper on when nothing more available was at 
hand. The present volume contains essays on 





and proceeded to the court of St. James, and 
took up a similar prize, offered by the Royal So- 
ciety, and returned to the United States. Here 
he was preparing to secure the benefits of his 
discovery by patent, when he received a letter 
from the Emperor Nicholas himself, one of 
whose ministers had witnessed his demonstra- 
tions at London, inviting him to make his resi- 
dence at the Russian court, and furnishing him 


with ample means for his om. He complied 
with the invitation, repaired to St. Pi b 





and is now Professor of Mathematics in the Im- 
perial College, under the special protection of the 
autocrat of all the Russias! 





We .t To ReMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
pers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 








A new Version.—Fabbri, the most charm- 
ing and versatile of prima donne, at a late con- 
cert giver en at Chicago, sung the “ Star Spangled 
Banner,”’ dressed, meanwhile, as the Goddess of 
Liberty. The mode in which she pronounced the 
words is said by one of our western contempo- 
raries to have been something like this, which we 
can believe : 

* Unt ter stare spankelt pannair, 
Ho proudly may it wa-a-if, 
Oor ter lant off ter vre-e-e 
Unt ter come off-ter pr-r-r-aif."* 





SKATING 1ntTO Matrimony.—The charming 
skater, Miss Minnich, is going to be married. 
She skated all last winter in the Central Park, 
N. Y., and her eyes caused many a fellow to 
measure himself on the ice. She rides horseback 
sometimes, says the New York News, talks 
glibly of dear Prussia, and is the most bewitching 
minx in Gotham. 





Pepestrtan Feat.—Weston’s late peanut- 
pedestrianic feat was eclipsed by an Englishman 
named Powell, who in 1792, walked from Lon- 
don to Shoreditch church, a distance of 344 
miles, in 5 days 14 1-2 hours, averaging about 
72 miles aday. Weston averaged 47 miles. 





A new WRINKLE. — One of the last uses 
discovered for iron is that cf making it into col- 
lars and wristbands, “as articles of clothing.” 
“Tron wristbands,”” however, are no novelty, 
only they used to be called handcuffs. 





Or course —Mary Devine, a pauper in the 
Cleveland workhouse, lately fell beir to $11,000, 
and suddenly became an object of solicitous 
interest. 





Sorry For 1t.—The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture has voted down a bill allowing married 
women to collect theirown wages. 


“Di intment and Success,” “ The Worries 
of Lite,” “Giving Up and Coming Down,” 
“The Dignity of Dullness,” “ Growing Old,” 
“Churchyard,” and “Sammer Days.” This 
work will be re-issued immediately by Ticknor 
& Fields, and the writer will henceforth contribute 
his papers to the Atlantic Monthly. 





Tue TrrecGrarnic CapLe.—The English 
papers state that the directors of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company do not altogether despair of 
being yet able to connect the old and new worlds 
by means ofa telegraphic cable. In their report 
they state that the portion of the cable recovered 
on the American side is perfectly sound in every 
respect, and they attribute the failure in the sub- 
mersion to causes whch might easily be avoided 
in another attempt to complete their enterprise. 
They recommend that the company should be 
maintained on its present footing. 





Very EasiLy Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, en>lose us twenty cents in pustage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any six 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





Mery, THE AvtHor.—The Marseilles jour- 
nals e that the emp , hearing of the 
serious illness in that city of M. Mery, the well- 
known author, has accorded him a pension of 
5000 francs a year from the privy purse. This 
generous donation was announced to the writer 
in a most flattering letter from Marshal Vaillant, 
Grand Marshal of the Palace. Such a gift will 
make Mery merry. 








A ComBaT avorpep —An irate actor named 
Chandler, recently challenged Barney Williams 
to mortal combat, who, hearing that he was a 
dead shot, chose pistols, loaded to the muzzle, 
fired breast to breast; the challenger declined 
weapons and distance. 





Gameiine 1x AtHens.—Gambling is said 
to be carried on to an extraordinary extent, just 
now, in Athens, Greece, where there are no less 
than 5000 gaming-houses. No wonder black- 
legs are universally called Greeks 





Mart Matrer.—By the new postal laws you 
can send seeds and cuttings of plants through the 
mails at the rate of one cent per ounce ; but trees 
with roots attached, and saw logs, not allowed. 

ne ee 

Is Lvcx.—Bourcicault and his wife are said 
to have been guaranteed £600 per week during 
their engagement in Dablin, which they com- 
menced on the Ist of April. 

=o + 

City Gvarp1ans.—The police of New York 
now costs the sum of a million and three-quarters 
of dollars per annum. 

een reese = 


$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 








Guest are sent together fur $3 per year. 


| 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Pedantry removes our brains to cram our heads | 
with learned lumber. | 
The fellow who “left the house,” did so be- 
cause he was unable to carry it. | 
Every man complains of his memory—no one 
complains of his judgment. 

To have the cheapest of lawyers, be sure to | 
keep your own counsel. 

Innocence, like an umbrella, when once lost | 
can never be recovered. 

There are nine thousand locomotives in use in 
the United States. 

Secret kindnesses to others are as admirable as 
secret wrongs are detestable. 

In 1858, the State of New York manufactured 
24,000 tons of maple sugar. 

Good temper is perpetual sunshine, radiating 
light, warmth and life. 

Last month there were forty-nine suicides in 
Paris—twenty-four of them being women. 


writing a work on the United States. 

The shad fisheries of North Carolina have 
been quite productive this season. 

The oil springs of Little Kanawka, Western 
Virginia, yield 50,000 barrels a day. 

Coal ashes placed around peach trees do them 
a heap of good. 

The export of dead Celestials to their native 
land, is a great business in California. 

It is said that Mires, the banker, controlled a 
capital of five hundred millions. 

The fight between Louis Napoleon and the 
French bishops is becoming serious. 

Strawberries ripened in New Orleans this year, 
before the first of March. 

The metropolis of London contains four times 
the population of the city of New York. 

The famine in Northwestern India extends over 
thousands of miles. 

A young man lately hung himself in Spring- 
field on account of a chronic dyspepsia. 

Colonel Colt is as successful in cultivating 
fruit and flowers as in making fire-arms. 

Vanity Fair says the beauty of Norwegian 
poetry is its peculiar Finnish. 

The Turkish bath as a means of training 
race-horses, is extensively used is England. 

Why should a man like a coquette? Because 
she is a man after his heart. 

A foreign paper says Lola Montes was be- 
friended by the wife of President Buchanan! 





WARMING RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

An English paper says our continental neigh- 
bors have just introduced a method of warming 
railway carriages which should at once be adopt- 
ed in this country, involving as it does only a 
trifling outlay, and being a great boon to travel- 
lers. The waste steam from the engine, instead 
of being allowed to escape into the aitgis con- 
ducted from the escape-pipe of the engine, by 
means of a vulcanized India-rubber tube, to pipes 
through which it circulates under the seats and 
throughout the carriages. As soon as the train 
is set in motion the steam commences to circulate 
through all the systems of pipes, and warms the 
carriages—first, second and third class—equally ; 
and, being connected with each other by India- 
rubber tubing, they can be immediately detached 
or reunited at pleasure. In a trial on the Lyons 
line, two thermometers placed in first-class car- 
riages marked 60 deg. Fabr., during the whole 
journey ; and in the second oe third class car- 
riages the temy was iently el dto 
allow the longest winter’s journey tale accom- 
plished with comfort. However cold the carriage 
may be when at rest, as soon as the train is start- 
ed the steam commences to circulate through the 
tubing, and i an 
ture through the whole train. 
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Worsnip amMonG THE ALPInE SNows.—The 


descendants of the faithful litle flock of Felix 
Neff, among the high Alps, recently resolved to 
celebrate their national festival, by going to a 
mountain-top, there to worship the Lord of hosts. 
Some had ten hours’ march, others three, or less. 
It was a fine and moving sight to behold those 
hundred Protestants, descendants of martyrs, met 
on the lofty summits surrounded by the eternal 
snows, singing and praising God; hearing his 
word, extolling his name, and worshipping in 
spirit and in truth. The meeting lasted for 
two hours, and might almost have heard the 
echves of the song of praise uttered by the Vau- 
dois, who were, to the number of 4000, also cele- 
brating the Lord’s goodness on the distant moun- 
tains of Piedmont. 





Hvuncary.—The Hungarians appear deter- 
mined to confine themselves to a passive and 
legal opposition, and not to furnish the Austrian 
authorities with a pretext for military repression. 
It was expected that popular demonstrations 
would be made at Pesth, on the anniversary of 
the outbreak of the revolution of 1848; but the 
municipality and students successfully exerted 
themselves to prevent any manifestation, and 
tranquillity was not disturbed. 





Aw EXTENSIVE SEXTON.—In a case before 
the Paris Civil Tribunal, the fact was revealed 
that the person who contracts with the city of 
Paris for performing funerals is bound to have 


coffins. 
--_-]2e-  —__ -——— 


Moewtricence.—An individual of this city 
lost a pocket-book the other day containing $4200, 
and was so much delighted with the honesty of a 
boy who found and returned it to him, that he 
gave him two dollars on the spot—not a cent less. 





-~+Seaf] --—_—___—_— 

Saati Pox.—Several fatal cases of small pox 
have recently occurred in England, of persons 
imperfectly vaccinated in the first place, or who 
had not been vaccinated since early childhood. 
+2saeoe ¢  ———————————— 

Taswnacser.—This much-talked of opera by 
Wagner, has been produced in Paris with but 
indifferent success. 





— OOD OC 
Tue Decness or Kent.— The English 
court is in full mourning for the Dachess of Kent, 





the queen's mother. 








constantly on hand not fewer than six thousand | 


forcigu Btems, 


The money gambled away annually at Baden 
Baden, Germany, amounts to $10,000,000. 

The new opera house in Paris will have a large 
garden arranged tor promenades in the intervals 
of performance. The idea is New York Niblo’s 

Some portions of Cherubini’s admired “ Re- 
quiem ” were performed on the occasion of the 
| taneral of Scribe, at the Charch of Saint Roch 
in Paris. 

Minie, the inventor of the rifle bearing his 

name, supervises an immense workshop in Paris. 
The perfection of arms is the devouring passion 
of his life. 
The Bourbons are now a family of exiles, not 
fewer than fifty-five out of the seventy-four who 
are the direct or collateral descendants of Louis 
XIV. being in exile. 

The Duchess of Wellington will be selected 
to fill the office of mistress of the robes to the 
Queen of England, the Duchess of Sutherland 
having literally come to grief. 

Verdi has retused several offers made him 


Leigh Hunt’s son, Thornton Hunt, has been |, from opera directors, because of his duties as a 


member of parliament. He values his patriotism 
higher than his musical genius. 

A subscription has been set on foot in London 
to enable Mr. Kossuth to defend the action which 
the Austrian government has commenced rela- 
tive to the Hungarian notes in preparation in 
London. 

The celebrated pianist, Henri Herz, whose 
playing and compositions were alike popular in the 
musical circles of London, some years ago, has 
just published in Paris his 200th work, a remark- 
able example of prolific genius. 

The events at Warsaw seem to have inspired 
the Poles in Paris with confidence. We are as- 
sured, for instance, that Prince Ladislaus Czar- 
toryski dined at the Tuileries, while at the Palais 
Royal, the residence of Prince Napoleon, there 
has been a great meeting of Polish and Hunga- 
rian noblemen. 

Jenny Lind, it is said, is going to pipe her 
sweet notes again. The correspondent of the 
contemporary, by whom it is stated, adds: ‘‘ The 
authority was from the Theatre Royal, Covent 
(iarden, itself—and my research as to the truth 
tends to confirm it, with the additional remark 
that she will get a thousand pounds a-week ; the 
prettiest pay that mortal woman ever got.” 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Scandal is the reputation of the wicked. 

When you bury animosity, don’t set a tomb- 
stone over its grave. 

He that studies revenge keeps his own wounds 
green and rankling. 

The love of pleasure betrays us into pain ; and 
many a man, through the love of fame, becomes 
intamous. 

We blame fortune for not visiting us, whereas 
in many cases the fault lies at our own door, in 
doing nothing to invite her in. 

Some men read so much and think so little that 
nothing short of forgetting half what they knew 
would give them the use of the other half. 

Find a man whose words paint you a likeness, 
and you have found a man worth something ; 
mark his manner of doing it as very characteris- 
tic of him. 

Poverty breeds wealth ; and wealth, in its turn, 
breeds poverty. The earth, to form @ mound, is 
taken out of the ditch ; and the height of the one 
is near about the depth of the other. 

You must elect your work; you shall take 
what your brain can, and drop all the rest. On- 

ly so can that amount of vital force accumulate 
which can make the step from knowing to doing. 

A man inflexibly good seems all the better for 
living in the midst of bad men—just as roses and 
violets are said to spring more fragrant near gar- 
lic and onions, the latter imbibing all the ill odor 
of the earth. 

The religious sentiment is inherent in every na- 
tion of the human race. It gives a beauty of its 
own to all the external forms of creation, and 
everything that is true and noble in man’s soul 
springs from its source. 

A man gets into another world, strange to him 
as the orb of Sirius, if he can transport himself 
into the centre of a woman’s heart, and see the 
life there, so wholly unlike our own. Things of 
moment to us, to it so trivial ; things trifling to 
us, to it so vast! 

Men who see into their neighbors, are apt to 
be contemptuous ; but men who see through them, 
find something lying behind every human soul 
which it is not for them to sit in judgment on, or 
to attempt to sneer out of the order of God's 
manifold universe. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The cradle is a woman's ballot-box. 

A hackiny cough is said to be the first stage of 
consumption. 

A flower is sweeter the more it is pressed. So 
is a young woman. 

Lawyers, like scissors, never cut each other, 
but what is between them ! 





A slip of the foot you may soon recover ; 
But a slip of the tongue you never get over 

“ Matchless misery ’’ has been defined to be 
having a cigar and nothing to light it with. 

Rarey tames wild horses by the use of a strap. 
Wild boys may be tamed in the same way. 

A man in Detroit advertises for a partner in 
the nursery business. A new way, perhaps, of 
advertising for a wife. 

Since ladies have commenced the practice of 
medicine, the health of young men has been very 
delicate. 

What is that which Adam never saw, never 
possessed, and yet he gave two to each of his chil- 
dren? Parents. 

A trusting wife—one who trasts, when her 
husband goes out in the morning, that he never 
will return. 

Punch says an architect is a designing charac- 
ter. Of course he is; a man so full of art must 
be an art ful man. 

Married—Mr. John Strange to Miss Mary 
Strange. Strange indeed. ‘The next thing may 
be a little stranger. 

Whenever you drink, be sure you have your 
nose above water—is Prentice’s very excellent 
advice to the world. 

“Well, Sam, why am a cross haby like the 
break of day’ Go way, dah; I gub em up.” 
“ Because it is a roarer (Aurora).”’ 

“ Marriage,” said an unfortunate husband, “ is 
the churchyard of love.” “And you men,” re- 
plied the not less unhappy wife, “are the grave 
diggers.” 

If a young lady was entering a convent, and a 
feeling of regret came over her, what kind of re- 
gret would you callit! An unavailing (a-nun- 
a-veiling) ! 





“ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
| at another. “ They wont weigh mach if does,”’ 
| said bis antagonist, coolly 








| “Are dose bells ringing for fire’ inquired Si- 
} mon of Tiberius. “ No, indeed,” answered J ibe; 
‘dey ab gut pl enty of fire, and the bells are now 


| ringing tor wacer.’ 


| date March 7, that by 











®uill and Srissers.. 


The Bristol (Fag) Post says that one of the 
parish churches in that neighborhood was lately 
the acene of a yay wedding, which at racted no 
small degree of attentivn from the fact that the 
bride was a fine young lady, six feet and two 
inches in height, while the happy sp ne re 
joiced in the altitude of three feet two inches — 
ing one inch more than half the number measur- 
ed by his fair helpm «te. 

Lieutenant Mowry, of the United States ( ‘ali 
fornia B dary © <6, under 
the astronomical observa: 
tions and computations for the establishment of 
the initial point of the boundary line between 
the State of California and the territories of the 








| United States, at the intersection of the 35th 


parallel north lattitade with the Colorado River 
of the west, will be soon completed. 

Amasa, son of William Thayer of Belcher- 
town, while carelessly handling a loaded revolver, 
recently, ace identally discharged it. ‘The ball en 
tered the right side of his own cousin standing 
near by, and severed a large artery, causing al 
most instant death. The deceased was eleven 
years old, and a son of the late Seth Arnold. 

A. B. Dickerson of New York, the newly ap- 
pointed minister to Nicaragua, was an applicant 
for the oftice of marshal in Nebraska. His hand- 
writing being @ndistinct, the Secretary of State 
thought he asked for the tof minister in Ni- 
caragua, and being a friend, appolated him minis- 
ter instead of marshal. 

On the night of the 23d of February, Governor 
Andrews of Cape Coast, attended by the civil 
and military officials of the colony, placed a Latin 
cross of white marble, with the letwrs L. E. L. 
on it, over the grave of Miss Landon, the poetess, 
which had become almost undistinguishable from 
neglect. 

Matthew Vassar of Poughkee 
upward of four hundred thousand dollars to endow 
a college for the education of young women. Mr. 
Vassar bears away the palm for liberality and 
generous devotion to the interests of the fair sex 

Baltimore is not satisfied with the United States 
census of the city, and an ordinance has been in- 
troduced into the councils to take one under the 
direction ot the board of police of that city. The 
ordinance will probably be adopted. 

In the historical collection at the Palace at 
Berlin, there are two cannon balls, each with one 
side flattened, said to have been fired by opposite 
parties at the siege of Madgeburyh, and to have 
met together in the air. 

A capital definition of good farmi 
Pd a Mr. Kane, at an agricultural discussion in 

England. He said he fed his land before it was 
hungry ; rested it before it was weary ; and weed- 
ed it before it was toul. 

Lotteries are oe in the South. They 
are in op h, Charleston, and 
other cities, with eosin’ - rizes,’ * ranging from 
$5000 to $200, 000. The business appears to 
have received an impulse. 

Samuel Wallace and wife took their baby and 
went from North Sandwich to Centre Sandwich, 
N. HL, a few days since, but the baby was so 
closely wrapped up that it was found to be dead 
at the journey’s end. 

wa Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph is informed 

pf sagen who profess to know, that the peaches 
in that vicinity are uninjured, and that the fruit, 
generally, is in such a condition as to warrant 
abundant crops. 

New York in 1860 occupied the first 
the export trade, formerly held by New Orleans ; 
the exports from that State amounting to 
$145,555,000 against $108,417,000 from Louis 
iana. 

A steam carriage for common roads, invented 
by General Bordino, has been exhibited in the 
streets of Turin, carrying twelve people, easily 
managed, but evolving clouds of smoke. 

A diver of rp ote Jamaica, recently recov- 
ered a thousand dollars worth of ivory from a 
ship sunk in the harbor of that city one hundred 
years ago. 

During a recent sleighing carnival, at Hart- 
ford, Ct., between sixteen and seventeen hun- 
dred sleighs were counted upon one road in one 
hour. 

Statistics of Syrian massacres show that 
16,000 Christians were killed, and 3000 women 
and young girls sold into Turkish harems. 

In 1558 the aggregate tonnage of the whole 
English navy was only 11,820 tons, or about one 
half of the Great Eastern. 

The London Omnibus Company calculate that 
the “knock downs ’’ of their drivers are at least 
$150,000 per annum. 

Some miscreant in Cleveland, Ohio, hurled a 
stone at the statue of Perry, breaking the sword 
he holds in his hand. 

Florida has just sold half a million of acres of 
land to some New Orleans speculators at two 
cents an acre. 


ie has given 


was given 





lace in 





‘Mlarriages. 


i this city wy Rev Dr ‘Dane, Mr. William H Flynn 
to Miss Elizabeth Montgomery 
m2 Kev. W . High, Mr. Charles Hodgkins to Mise 

lary A 

By Rev. Phishens Stowe, Mr. Richard N. Logan to Miss 
Emma J. Tucker. 

By Rev. J. N. Murdock, Mr. Henry M. Morse to Miss 
M. Anna Lakeman 

By Rev William Howe, Mr. George E Dustin to Miss 
Saran Jane Wight. 
By Rev stg“ E. Barry, Mr. Lyman G. Tucker to 
Miss Henrietta Krueger 

By Rev J. W. Dadmun, Mr. Isaac EB. Fitch to Mise 
Sarah ©. Pearson 

At East Boston, by Rev Samuel Tupper, Mr Sylvanus 
K. Arey to Miss Susan B. Mareon 

At Charlestown, by Kev DT Packard, Mr. Fraok'in 
M. Shaw te Miss Martha &. Johnson 

At Roxbury, by Rev FH Newhall, Mr James Craw- 
ford to Mercy T. Greenlaw 

At Cambridgeport. by Kev. ©. A. Skinmer, Mr. Mareus 
M. Grant to Miss Abby D Pearson 

At Chelsea, by Rev Charlies H. Leonard, Kev. Thomas 
8. Lathrop to Mre. Eliza Aon Bacon 

At Lowell, by Rev. J.J. Twine, Mr Iseiah Bo Harding 
to Miss Elizabeth A Chase 

At Quincy, by Rev T. W. Tucker, Mr Thomas Oecn 
to Mies Grace Thomas 

At Maiden. by Kev Charles BE. Reed, Mr. James H 
Kimbel! to Mre. Francie H. Brintnall 

At Stoughton, by Kew JW. Dennis, Mr Constier 
Routhworth to Mise Ano Stevens 

At Newburyport, by Rev. F. Furber, Mr Joho Oliver 


Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Sarah Matilda Brewer 26. Mre Dro. 
villa Doolittle 48 Mre Elisabeth &: Mr. Them 
as A. Sargent, 37. Mr. Abel Wymeo,. @ 
Henry B. Smith. Keq 
Frederict Howe, 3). Mre Mary Greese Hun 

At Ubariestown, Mere Mary Ann B Whipple ©, Mr 
Dantel Green, 19 

At South Boston, Miss Vicletta Gustia, Z2. 

At Brookline, Mr. Ciiptom Clarke, & 

At Maideo, Mre Mary 1 Whitermb, 2. 





Mr Bemoet 
= Charies 





At Quincy, Mr. Edward Crane, 
At Cambridge, Mr. MoM Dean. 48. Mr Charles Wyeth, 


At Lexington, Mre Abigall C. Monree 

At Jamaica Pistons Mre Mary J Handy. 4 

At East Btought # Mre. Mehitable French, &) 
At iractrille, Mum Kebeces Stedman 67 

At Wrentham, Mre Betery W Feirficia. #1 

At Nantucket. Mre Haoneh Wisiiems, 74 

At Balem, Hon Danke! Appleton White 4 

At Worcester Mr David Cuddy & 

At Hoideo, Mre Pereie Pierce 61 

At New Bedford Mr Dante! Srowet! #1 

At Neetee (entre, Mra. Hanah Audown, 
At Andover Mr Wiiliem Terter 7) 

At Needham Mre Ann K Avery. G7 

At Sorimgieid Mr Bemauri® Lawrence, 4 
At Taunton, Mr Horatlo Leonard % 
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[Written for ty Fisg of our Union.) 
CHEER. 


BY EDWIN 5. Liscoms. 
Thou art not happy—all the past 
But proves thy life a wexry dream : 
A mingled mystery. fleeting fast, 
Too full the cup, too thick the stream. 


Yet would I bid thee nobly brave 

Each adverse tide that sweeps along; 
There is a strengthening arm to save, 

A power to shield the heart from wrong. 


It may be that a waking hour 

Will some time break this nightmare-time, 
And that the budged hope will flower, 

And that the muffied bell will chime. 


It may be that a real shore 
Will some time bind this river dark, 
And when its storms are all passed over, 
A rest there ‘ll be for shattered bark. 


Ifso, these tempest-hours shall seem 
As painful visions gone for aye; 

Their suffering moments but the dream 
Which with the morning light must die. 


Take to thy heart such cheer as this, 
Perchance the clouds may lighter grow; 
Perhaps the sun may stoop to kiss 
The darkest waves that round thee flow. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union. 
CENTAUR. 
A TRUTHFUL STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

I nave had many friends during the course of 
my changeable life—some true, some false—and 
have often stood in need of friendly hands and 
offices; but never, I think, have I known a truer, 
more faithful one, nor been more benefited by 
friendly acts, than by tbe gallant fellow and his 
prowess, whose name heads this memoir! 

“He is only a dog,” some fastidious spirit 
might say; and yet I will avow that he has a 
greater heart and more humanity in his compo- 
sition, than many a biped whom I have chanced 
to meet. Byron had his Boatswain, and loved 
him well, too; and I honestly think that I have 
far more reason to recount the praises of my no- 
ble Centaur. True, Boatswain saved the life of 
his master on several occasions, if I rightly re- 
member; but then if the illustrious poet is to be 
believed, it was the saving of that about which 
he was perfectly indifferent ; while as for Centaur, 
he was the saviour of that which—but my story 
will tell all about that, when I have disposed of 
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cinating beauty of the backwoods, a little of a 
coquette, a good deal of a woman, with good 
looks, good sense, and good heart enough to have 
furnished an abundant supply to a score of city 
belles, just the person, in fact, to turn topsy-tarvy 
the heads of two susceptible young men like 
numbers three and four. 

Third and fourth, then, Frank Waters, and 
your humble servant ; both agreeable, handsome, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and prepossessing (so report had it), and both | 


dying, or at least in a very precarious condition, 
through love for Winnie Melville, and jealousy 
of his friend. 

A word or two more, however, in relation to 
the peculiar situation of Frank and myself. The 
year previous to the one of which I speak, we 
had left the city together for a northern hunting 
tour, during several weeks of mid-winter; and 
had then accidentally stumbled upon the house 
of the Melvilles. Very little game was secured 
after this occurrence, for both seemed to have 
suddenly found a more congenial pursuit within 


doors ; except at intervals, when we sallied forth’ 


to accompany Winnie upon one ot our glorious 
skating parties, which I have yet to refer to more 
particularly. 

The winter months slipped by imperceptibly, 
while we were thus congenially employed, and 
it was with a deep sigh, heaved from our respect- 
ive breasts, that we at last, in answer to urgent 
calls from home, bade farewell to our new forest 
friends, and turned our faces to the city, each 
mentally resolving that the acquaintance should 
not terminate at this point. 

The battle seemed a drawn one between Frank 
and myself, from the beginning ; and we almost 
succeeded in eclipsing each other, by a piece of 
skillful strategy, operated by both at the same 
time, at the commencement of the present cam- 
paign—that is, the winter season subsequent to 
the one just referred to, and in which the thrill- 
ing occurrence happened, which forms the staple 
of my story. But of that anon. The adroit 
manceuvre of which I have spoken, was in this 
wise. Button-holing Frank in the street, just 
after the first fall of snow, I queried him thus : 

“Whither this winter, my friend? To Maine, 
on another hunting expedition ?” 

“No !’—most emphatically, was his instant 
reply. “TI have arrived at the conclusion that I 
have thrown away enough time in those unprofit- 
able pine-barren backwoods. I shall stay away, 
or go elsewhere, for my future idling; and I 
seriously advise you to do likewise.” 

“ With all my heart,” was my ready rejoinder. 
“T concur fally with your views, and shall most 





a few necessary preliminayiés. 


* Dear reader, look in, fora moment, if you 


please, upon our home circle, this frigid, stormy 
winter night! Our fire blazes brightly and pleas- 
antly upon the hearth, around which are grouped 
a young and lovely woman, mother of the family, 
your humble servant, father of the same, four or 
five sunny-faced children, junior bers of our 
establishment ; and last of all, old Centaur, who 
has just now laid his head in the lap of the per- 
son first mentioned, and turned his great brown 
eyes aff. ly up to her hand face, while 
her hand caresses his shaggy coat—her hand, so 
white, so soft, and so diminutive, which is also 
mine—while the smallest of the aforesaid little 
ones has mounted the back of his faithful guar- 
dian, and is trying to attract his attention long 
enough to secure a ride across the parlor. 

A very happy and pleasant scene for me, you 
will say, and so it is; but when I tell you, in ad- 
dition, that it is chiefly through the unswerving 
fidelity of our huge Newfoundland ally that I 
have been enabled to gain all this domestic hap- 
piness, you will see that I am but performing an 
act of simple justice, in lending my pen for awhile 
to his service. 

I well remember the circumstance of my hero’s 
advent into the family of the old lumberman, up 
among the pine forests of Maine, where, for rea- 
sons which will presently be sufficiently obvious, 
I found it convenient to pass a number of weeks 
in each winter season. He came to the old home- 
stead, early one morning, a poor little vagrant, 
friendless, and more than half starved, but still 
helpless in all the unwieldiness of early puppy- 
hood. Little promise, I ween, did the homeless 
waif give, of the mighty influence which he was 
yet to exert over the safety of that family ; but 
the kind heart of the good housewife warmed to- 
wards him, and he was speedily made a pet and 
foundling. Successively he passed through the 
various stages of his dog existence, exhibiting all 
the playful nonsense and harmlessness, in the 
earlier stage of his career, to which puppies of 
both species, biped and quadruped are prone; 
and finally maturing into the most splendid spec- 
imen of his kind that I have ever seen. His 
frame was large and powerful, and his strength 
wonderful; while his instinct was so unerring, 
his affection for his friends so marked, his faith- 
falness so unswerving, and his conduct and de- 
portment so universally gentlemanly and proper, 
that we were all glad to vote him the respect and 
unlimited confidence of the household. The 
honor of namiug him fell to me, and from some 
whimsical fancy of the moment, I dubbed him 
with the classic designation of Centaur, which 
he has borne from that day. 

So rapid, indeed, was the growth of our dumb 
friend in popularity, and so marked the favor 
with which Winnie Melville, the daughter of the 
old lumberman, regarded him, that Frank Wa- 
ters and myself began to be quite jealous. And 
as this remark serves to remind me that Centaur 
is not the only one of whom I wish to speak, I 
will leave him for a while, and glance at those 
others, assuring them, in parentheses, that I men- 
tion them after Centaur, only because he is, as I 
have intimated, the hero of my story. 

First, then, the old lumberman and his wife, 
of whom I have already several times spoken. 
They were hospitable, warm-hearted, down-east 
souls, who were independently wealthy, who lov- 
ed their only child almost as much as she de- 
served to be loved (which is admitting very 
much), and who had contracted a kind of parent- 
al fondness for the individuals mentioned third 
and fourth below, and to whom the old home- 
Stead among the pines was always open. 
Second, Winnie Melville: a bewitching, fas- 











decidedly not visit that dismal region again !”” 

We separated with a chuckle, each flattering 
himself that he had been throwing dust by the 
double-handful into the eyes of the other. But 
what ninnies men are when in love—and I say it 
deliberately! Hardly a week had elapsed since 
this singular unanimity of opinion was express- 
ed, before Frank and I met under the roof of the 
ancient lumberman, arriving with the difference 
of hardly half a day between us ! 

And a memorable meeting it was! We were 
so thunderstrack, at first, that we couldn’t think 
of anything to say; then so awfully angry, that 
we were prudent enough not to attempt to say 
anything ; and lastly, so perfectly overwhelmed 
by the inevitable ludicrousness of the occurrence, 
that, amid our prolonged and uproarious merri- 
ment, we were unable, for the lives of us to speak. 
We laughed long and heartily ; so much so, that 
Father Melville actually took his pipe from his 
mouth, probably for the first time in many years, 
and stared as if trying to assure himself that we 
had not both gone demented; while Centaur, 
the grave and dignified Centaur himself, erected 
himself upon his haunches, and looked at us re- 
provingly. A plan of operations was instantly 
agreed upon. I offered my hand; Frank shook 
it heartily, and a basis was thus formed for an 
amicable agreement. Talking in riddles, so that 
the lumberman might not fathom our meaning, 
we spoke as follows, I beginning : 

“ All right, my boy ; a fair field and no favor! 
‘None but the brave,’ ete.; ‘faint heart never 
won,’ etc., ete. But pshaw—you understand me; 
let it be all fair and chivalrous, and then ‘ let him 
laugh who wins!’ ” 

“ Agreed! But by all the powers of ice and 
fire, may the laughing be mine to do!” 

And thus our rivalry was fairly and systemat- 
ically commenced, and most vigorously pursued. 
Tn doors and out, we were constantly with Win- 
nie, who treated us with such exact impartiality, 
that neither could claim the slightest possible ad- 
vantage above the other; while the parents look- 
ed on, smiling approval upon both. We had at 

facti knowing that the fight 





least the sati of ki 
lay between ourselves, and that after one or the 
other had conquered in the dubious strife, the 
victor would not be compelled to besiege in vain 
the strong outworks of parental affection. 

And those were pleasant times, I must confess, 
spite of the constant anxiety of rivalry which 
harassed me. It was delightfully pleasant to 
sit by the side of Winnie, during those long win- 
ter evenings, before the great fireplace of the fam- 
ily room, reading, singing, or conversing with 
her; and my devotion never seemed so devoutly 
performed, as when I occupied a place near her, 
each Sunday, in one of the slips of the old mis- 
sion church. Yet, I had constantly upon these 
occasions, to ruminate upon the disagreeable 
idea, that although I sat upon one side of her, 
Frank Waters just as certainly occupied the 
other. 

Gratifications like these, nevertheless, were 
trivial, in comparison with one other, to which 
almost every leisure moment of the day was de- 
voted, as well as many of the brilliant moonlight 
evenings, during our stay. I allude to the pas- 
time of skating. A large tributary of the An- 
droscoggin ran past our door; and this, with a 
score of lesser runlets, which in spring-time swell- 
ed its waters to a torrent, bat all of which were 
now locked so fast and deep in smooth, firm ice, 
as to forbid the possibility of an accident, fur- 
nished material for our sport, better than which 
could not have been desired. And what an ex- 
ulting freedom was that which we were then able 
to obtain! It makes my old blood leap quicker 
in my veins, as I remember myself, “ with skates 
fast bound,” careering away over the frozen 





stream, at arate which would make the head of 
any but a youth giddy barely to think of! 

Frank and myself were both excellent skaters, 
and about equal in our proficiency ; but neither 
of us attempted to contest the palm for a mo- 
ment with Winnie. Long practice had made 
her wonderfully skillful in the art; and I have 
no difficulty in remembering numberless instan- 
ces when we were fairly compelled to hold our 
breaths, in view of her audacity. Time and 
time again has she challenged us to a race; and 
the united efforts of both of us could not avail to 
so much as touch her! And how the little minx 
would laugh ; how, when we were compelled to 
pause, panting and breathless with exhaustion, 
she would circle nimbly to within a rod of us, 
with one of her brilliant pigeon-wings, (appro- 
priate figure for two winged pigeons as we were !) 
and flaunting a little glove in our faces, provok- 
ingly invite a renewal of the strife! And then 
we would pursue her with a new desperation, 
which more than once laid one or both of us 
sprawling ungracefully at her feet ! 

Ah—Winnie Melville was beautiful and capti- 
vating anywhere, but doubly so when flying like 
a frost-spirit over the ice, dressed in her appro- 
priate closely-fitting skating costume, her cheeks 
glowing with the exercise, and her hair often fly- 
ing loose in the wind! That portion of our woo- 
ing which was not carried on upon the ice, pales 
into insignificance, as I think of it. Often, too, 
I must confess, I inwardly wished that Frank 
might dislocate his ankle, and thus be debarred 
from interfering with my out door prospects ; 
and I have no doubt that he was equally charit- 
able in his desires towards myself—with the sub- 
stitution, perhaps, of neck, for ankle ! 

Ihave a very vivid recollection of the fierce 
and wordy wars which arose at the commence- 
ment of each excursion, as to who should per- 
form the delectable task of binding on the young 
lady’s skates: a controversy which was some- 
times only decided by her own disposition of the 
matter; namely, that each of us should perform 
a portion of the labor, dividing it between us. 
And for a long time, the most consummate gen- 
eralship was displayed upon either side, in the 
protracted effort to become the sole companion 
of the object of this worse than Trojan and Gre- 
cian feud, if but for one occasion. But too much 
vigilance was displayed by both, to allow of this, 
and the idea of the possibility of such a thing 
was at length reluctantly relinquished. 

T have thus rapidly sketched out the relations 
which existed between the different actors in this 
truthful transcript of human life, and have 
brought down the narrative to the night of an 
occurrence, memorable, in its after influence up- 
on myself, over all others which have ever in 
any manner affected me. The scenes of that 
night rise up before me, as I essay to place them 
upon paper, with a thrilling distinctness which 
almos@Fe-creates them; and little wonder, in- 
deed, that the mental impression is so indelible! 
But let me proceed with my narrative. 

The night in question was a most glorious one ; 
the air sharp and frosty, and free from motion, 
and the moon as round and bright as ever in 
harvest nights. The whole scene was one plane 
of dazzling white, as the snow reflected the moon- 
beams; while the scene of our anticipated enjoy- 
ment resembled a shining ribbon of silver, wind- 
ing in a serpentine course towards the distant 
river. Muftled warmly from the biting air, we 
three, as usual, left the house together, and walk- 
ed down to the ice, as eager for the sport as 
though we had never participated in it before. 

But from some cause more than ordinary, 
Frank and I had been remarkably cool and re- 
served in our intercourse all day ; so much so, 
that three words had not passed between us in as 
many hours. And now, just as Winnie’s skates 
had been firmly fastened,—how, I know not, but 
in some manner, a petty difficulty arose between 
Frank and myself. A careless word on one side 
was followed by a harsh rejoinder; and the angry 
blood instantly flew to our faces. We were too 
excited, for the moment, to speak. A casual 
look at Winnie, however, quickly diverted our 
thoughts. She seemed no less excited than we, 
and the indignant color eddied ominously into 
her cheeks, as she balanced for a single instant 
on her skates preparatory to motion. 

“My company cannot be either very agreeable, 
or very desirable,” she said, with cutting irony, 
“when you can think proper to quarrel before 
me. Your companionship has never been abso- 
lutely indispensable to me, and for to-night, at 
least, I wish you both a very good evening !”’ 

With the last words upon her lips, she skim- 
med away from us like a swallow, the sharp ring 
of her skates growing fainter and fainter as she 
lisappeared. Thoroughly ashamed of our boy- 
ish demeanor, we would have followed, but pride 
forbid it—and so hing her | ing figure 
until we could see it no longer, we turned and 
again sought the house. Melville was sitting by 
the fireplace, as usual, with his pipe, while the 
huge form of Centaur lay at his feet. The latter 
had always accompanied us upon our excursions, 
but had in some way been left behind, upon this 
evening. Our entrance aroused him, and going 
successively to each of us, he thrust his nose in- 
to our hands, and then continued to search 
around the room. Ina moment he grew uneasy, 
whined and scratched repeatedly at the door, and 
upon its being opened for him, cashed immedi- 
ately out, and away. My heart reproached me 
as I saw the act. Centaur was but a dog, but 
he was far more faithful and constant to his 
mistress, than I! 

Nevertheless, Frank Waters and myself sat 
down before the fire, and continued to gaze dog- 
gedly into it. Old Melville had been dozing 
away ina kind of stupor, produced by the fumes 
of his tobacco ; but he suddenly roused himself, 
a moment after the departure of the dog, and 
lifting his finger, exclaimed : 

“ Hark !”’ 

We did hark—and we heard! There was no 
mistaking that sound. I had lain awake too 
many nights and listened to the infernal chorus, 
to be deceived. It was the deep, hoarse bay of 
the northern wolf, echoing through the silence of 
the night, which made it sevén times as frightful! 

“The weather must be stinging cold,” the old 
man observed, in the intervals of short and ener- 














getic patis, “to bring those creeters to oar door 
But cold and hanger always drive them for 
forest, and Heaven help any poor wanderer wh 
falls in the way of their jaws to night! 

He stopped abruptly, as he observed the effect 
of his wonts upon Frank and myself We bad 
both risen from our seats, and were staring ipte 
each other's faces, with concentrated and sicken 
ing horror. 

“ Hey—what's the matter! were the ol! 
man’s words, 

“ Winnie !—" I gasped, and then stopped 

“Winnie?” he echoed, springing to his feet 
with a vehemence which spun his chair into the 
fireplace, and looking hastily around—" Winnie 
—for God’s sake where is she’ Speak, man 
speak !” and he gripped me by the shoulder with 
a force that almost drew a cry of pain from my 

ips. 
; Mm On the ice,” was all T could answer, 

“On the ico—to-night—and avone!” he fairly 
yelled in my ear. “In the name of Heaven, why 
—wwhy did you expose her to this awfal peril ' 
why did you permit her to encounter itt It 
would be bad enough were you both with her; 
but alone—alone—it will kill me! Would to | 
God, young men, your shadows had never dark 
ened my door!” 

The frenzied reproaches of the old man nerved 
me. Snatching up my hunting pistols from the 
window, I rushed from the house, and down to | 
the ice, closely followed by Waters. Nota word | 
was spoken between us; the distant howl of the 
wolves came to our ears while we were strapping 
on our skates, and when we rose again to our 
feet, and set our muscles for the struggle, there 
was the determination of death or life in our 
faces ! 

Not a word—not a syllable—but striding off 
with a frantic swing, we began the desperate race, 
And what a race! There was the nerve and ex: 
citement of a century, compressed into one brief 
hour. The ring of the sharp steel upon our feet, 
bringing sparkles at every stroke from the solid 
ice, seemed like the clashing of swords, in ite 
regularity; and at every additional one of those 
terrible signal notes of danger, our speed seomed 
to redouble. An object appeared upon the ice 
before me: in an instant my headlong speed had 
whirled me past it, but my heart sickened, and 
my brain reeled, as I recognized the little cap 
which Winnie had worn upon her head! The 
incident, unobserved by my companion, who had 
thus far steadily maintained his position on a 
line with me—the incident stunned and bewilder- 
ed mo. I threw out my feet and hands with one 
spasmodic effort to recover myself; and the next 
instang I was precipitated half a dozen yards for- 
ward, bruised, almost senseless, while Frank 
Waters rapidly swept past, with a triumphant 
cry, as though he deemed the race nothing more 
than one of rivalry. Perhaps he was right! 

T arose to a sitting posture, weak and helpless, 
and gazed around me as well as I could, through 
the kaleidoscope of colors which seemed to tlash 
before my eyes. I had fallen directly opposite 
to a small creek which opened into the main 
stream ; but my eyes first followed the rapidly 
retreating figure of Frank, A great many 
thoughts whirled dizzily through my brain ina 
few seconds; but prominent above the rest, was 
the idea that Frank’s happiness was now secured, 
He might rescue Winnie—/ could not; and if 
he rescued her he might have a claim upon her 
gratitude which she could not deny, Why might 
he not marry her? 

A prolonged and fearful howl, very near at 
hand, broke in rudely upon my thoughts. Then 
followed a faint, despairing ery, which brought 
me to my feet as I heard it—for I recognized the 
voice of Winnie—and last, a deeper, hoarser bay 
than the others, which, with a thrill of hope, I 
pronounced the voice of Centaur! 

What could it mean? * A second’s reflection 
brought the solution, Frank Waters had taken 
the wrong course; the real scene of danger lay 
up the creek which I have referred to! The 
chorus of the wolves again burst forth, and throw: 
ing aside everything, however minute, that could 
in the slightest impede my progress, I grasped 
a pistol in each hand, and sped like an arrow 
from the bowstring up the branch, Twenty ner- 
vous strokes brought me to a turn—two more 
round it—and I was in sight of the acene of the 
peril! 

Right out upon the open ice of the creck, a 
dozen rods in advance of me, fully as many 
gaunt, fierce wolves were running up and down, 
snapping and growling, and occasionally howl- 
ing vociferously. Right among them, it seemed 
to me, Winnie lay extended upon the ice, per- 
fectly motionless, while over her steod my noble 
Centaur, changing his position constantly, so as 
to confront his cowardly foes The fore paws of 
the jallant fellow rested upon the dead body of 
one of the brutes, while another lay near by 
writhing and moaning in his death agonies ! 

Rapidly comprehending these details, as I flew 
onward, my plan was instantly formed. Inereas- 
ing my speed, I bore right down upon the pack, 
shouting as loud as I could raise my voice, and 
discharging my pistols right and left. Two of 
the brutes fell dead. Centaur, encouraged by 
the sound of my voice, seized another and throt- 
tled him, while the remainder, dismayed at this 
sudden onset, turned and fled precipitately. 

The danger was over—Winnie was saved— 
and I actually sat down upon one of the dead 
monsters, and shed tears of joy, while glorious 
old Centaur put his great paws upon my shoul- 
der, and licked my face. Winnie had now re 





vived ; her first glance was at the wolves; her 
next at me—first a shudder, and then a smile— | 
and I transfered her from the ice to my arms, | 
There were also, gentle reader, some other little | 
things done, and quite a number of things said, | 
in no very angry manner, considering the nature | 
of our parting an hour before; but as these are | 
matters of an entirely private nature, I do not | 
deem it necessary to observe much particularity 
in relation to them. I may remark, however, 
that Winnie was still weak and nervous from the 
fearful adventure she had passed through, which 
necessitated my almost carrying her home, which 
I did with a great deal of pleasure, while our | 
four-footed friend marched on proudly before; 
that we arrived at home without further adven- 
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WOULDN'T UNSCREW ANY MORE 
Captain Evans was an ol! navy veterse of 


sixty seven years. He had lost an arm and an 
eye, yoars before, at Navarino . whet last me 


tion settled his understanding, both lege beong 
carried off by a chain shot Cork lage were com 
ine into fastnon, Captain Beans bad a pau of 


the first quality made for him. he hed a false 
arm and hand; into the latter he coubl screw « 
fork or a hook, as Ocomsion Pequered, aod bovng 
gloved the deficioney Was not easly pereiwed 
As increasing years rendered fim doting, fos val 
et took advantage of him, se that he wrote to fe 
brother, a Somersetshire squire, to send hum ap 
some tenant’s son as body servant No matior 
how stupid, if but honest and fathtal” he wre 

lis brother was absent, and sent to bes stew 
ard to select a lad, ‘This the stewart did, bet 
merely mentioned that Captain Boyan. was 
firm, not Apprising the bumpkin of his new mas 
ter’s deficiencies, and sent him te Lomdow at 
once, where the captain lived. At ten at night 
he arrived, and was immediately shown to Cap 
tain Evans's sitting room 

“What is your name?" 

“My name be John, eur.” 

“ Well. John, my rascally valet is absent again 
witout leave; help me to bed, as ii late, and 
then you can go down to your supper 

Audjourning to the bedroom, the ol! gentleman 
said : 

“John, unscrew my leg." 

“Zar! avid John, 

* Unserow my ley this way, seo,’ 

Jobin did so, tremblingly, 

“John, unscrew my other log 

“Zar?” anid John, 

* Unaerew the other log, sir.” 

John did so, now in a state of bewilderment, 

“John, unserew this arm,” 

Trombling still more, to the captain's great 
amusement, he obeyed, 

“John, put this eye on the table.” 

John took it as if it would have bitten him. 

“Now, John—no, I wont take the other eye 
out—lift me into bed, 

This done, the waggish captain continued 

“Jobn, beat up the pillow, it is not comfort 
able,” 

Tt was done, 

* Beat it up again, sir; it is quite hard.” 

Again John shook up the pillow 

“Phat wont do; John, Lean't get my head 
comtortable; Jolin, wuserce ny head” 

“No, by thunder, PI unscrew no more: and 
John ted from the room to the kitehen, swear 
ing his master was the dovil, taking himeelf to 
pivees like a clock. Boston J hanecer. 
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WHITEWASH, 


Whitewash is one of the most valuable articles 
in the world when properly applied. It prevents 
not only the oe of wood, but conduces great 
ly to the healthfulness of all buildings, whether 
of wood or stone, Outbuildings and fences, 
when not painted, should be supplied ones or 
twice every year with a good coat of whitewash, 
which should be prepared in the following way 
Take aclean, water-tight barrel, or rathor suit: 
able cask, and puts into it half a bushel of lime, 
Sluke it by pouring water over it, boiling hot, 
and in sullicient quantity to cover it five inches 
deep, and stir it poey | till thoroughly slaked, 
When the slaking has been effected, dissolve it 
in water, and add two pounds of sulphate of xine, 
and one of common salt, ‘These will cause the 
wash to harden, and prevent its cracking, whieh 

ives an unseemly appearance to the work. It 
desirable, a heautiful cream color may be com. 
municated to the above wash, by adding three 
pounds of yellow ochre ; or a good pearl or lead 
color, by the addition of lamp, vine, or ivory 
black. For fawn color, add four pounds umber 
— Turkish or American, the latter is the cheap: 
er—one pound Indian red, and one pound com. 
mon lamphtack, For common stone color, add 
four pounds raw umber, and two pounds lamp. 
black. ‘This wash may be applied with a com 
mon whitewash brush, and will be found much 
superior, both in appearance and durability, to 
common whitewash —Chemieal Gasette, 
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FASHION LN 1730. . 


At tho time I mention, hoops were constantly 
worn four or five yards wide, which required 
much silk to cover them; and yold and silver 
were much used for trimming, never lows than 
three rows round the petticoat, so that, though 
the silk was slight, the price was increased by 


the trimming. ‘Then the heads were all dressed 
in laces from Flanders; no blondes or coarse 
edging used: the price of these was high, but 
two suite woutl serve for life; they were not re 
newed but at marriage, or some great event 
Those who could not atlord better wore fringes 
of thread, In those days the ladies went to 
church, and appeared on other public oecasions, 
in fall dress, A row of them so rigged out, tak 
ing a place in the procession at the opening of 


the general assembly, used to be spoken of by 


old people asa fine show. When a lady apenas 
ed in undress on the streets of Edinburgh, she 
generally wore a mask, which, however, seeme 
to have been reyarded as simply an equivalent 
for the veil of modern times. —.lana/e of Scotland, 


by Kobert Chambers, 
~~ nome - 
AFFECTION OF FISH. 


lonce caught, in Staffordshire, a female pike 
full of roe. Amidet all ite stragyles before it 





was landed it was followed by a male fleh, which 
continaed on the spot lony alter the other had 
disappeared, and which T could aleo have cap 
tured with the most perfect ease It was evident 
that they had paired, an! that affection tor hu 
mate ied the male fish to diereward all danger to 
himself. The miller’s tham, or bull head, new 
er quits the spot where it has deposited ite spawn 
antil the young come forth, when it bs said to 
remain with them as long as they require care 
—bhdward Jew 
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t Frank Waters came in 


ahomt an hour 
s, looking 


crest-fallen and hamble ; 
id man received as with open arms. as 
he old lady; that they listened with 
ur stories, and declared thar I was e 
ted rellow, that Centaur wes worth Sis 
gold, and a great dea! more, and thas 
vight have whoever she wanted—end, 
ut the young lady anhesitatingly “hose 
ad Centaur! 
vder, this is the simple and trututal 
> best and bravest quadraped chat ever 
‘ignal service to mankind. He lies 
upon the rag before the fire: the uttle 
len asleep on his shaggy cout, and 
itelligent eyes of the animal are watch- 
vements of iny pen, as though he sus- 
business upon which Iam engaged. 
taur gallant Centaur! (thers may 
htly, and possess a soul and a reason 
ma are deficient ; but none can be more 
he more constant, none more faithful 





IN"T UNSCREW ANY MORE. 
Evans was an old navy veteran of 
years. He had lost an arm and an 
before, at Navarino ; which last ac- 
his understanding, both legs being 
y achaim shot. Cork legs were com- 
won. Captain Evans had a pair of 
ality made for him; he had a false 
ad; into the later he could serew a 
ok, as occasion required, and being 
leficiency was not easily poreeived. 
“g years rendered him intirin, his val- 
iMtage of him, so that he wrote to his 
omeretshire squire, to send him up 
$ son as body servant. “ No matter 
if but honest and faithful,” he wrote. 
er was absent, and sent to his stew- 
alad. Ths the steward did, bat 
tioned that Captain Evans was in- 
wising the bumpkin of his new mas- 
acies, and sent him to London at 
the captain lived. At ten at night 
sad was immediately shown to Cap- 
sitting room. 
your name ?”” 
e be John, zur.” 
‘hn, my rascally valet is absent avain 
¢; help me to bed, as xt is late, and 
) go down to your supper.” 
& to the bedroom, the old gentleman 


serew my leg.” 
aid John. 
my leg this way, see.’ 
0, temblingly. 
screw my other leg.”’ 


the other leg, sir.” 

0, how in a state of bewilderment. 
— this arm.” 

more, to the captain's 

he obeyed. _— 
it this eye on the table.” 

it as if it would have bitten him. 
bn—no, I wont take the other eye 
into bed 

the waggish captain continued ; 
at up the pillow, it is not comfort. 


®. 

p again, sir; it is quite hard.” 

a shook up the pillow 

tdo; Joba, Lean't get my head 
M, unscrew my Aen. * 

under, I'll unscrew no more :” and 

a the ~ on a the kitchen, swear- 

* was vil, taking himself to 

lock.—Lieston J ruvecer. 
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WHITEWASH. 


is one of the most valuable articles 
vhen properly applied. It prevents 
eeay of wood, but conduces great- 
hfulness of ail buildings, whether 
stone. Uut-buildings and fences, 
ited, should be supplied once or 
ear with a good coat of whitewash, 
*© prepared in the following way : 
water-ticht barrel, or rather suit- 
{ put: into it half a bushel of lime. 
airing water over it, boiling hot, 
at quantity to cover it tive inches 
it briskly till thoroughly slaked. 
sf has been effected, dissolve it 
two pounds of sulphate of zinc, 
mmon salt. ‘These will cause the 
» and prevent its cracking, which 
mly appearance to the work. It 
autiful cream color may be com- 
ne above wash, by adding three 
»w ochre ; or a good pearl or lead 
uddition of lamp, vine, or ivory 
wn color, add four pounds umber 
American, the latter is the cheap- 
| Indian red, and one pound com- 
For common stone color, add 
iw umber, and two pounds lamp- 
vash may be applied with a com- 
" brush, and will be found much 
i appearance and durability, to 
vash —Chemival (razette. 
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THE ACTRESS, 
BY H.W. DE HAVEN, 


A starery apartment, shaded by dark green 
silk curtains which were softened by others of 
richly embroidered lace, held two persons, on the 
tweety fifth of December, 1848. One of these 
persons was a lady above the middle age—state- 
iy, as became her abode; handsome, superbly 
fressed, and glittering with all the magnificence 
borrowed from jewels. The other was a young 
uirl, simply dressed in a plain black silk and 
erape collar, Nota ring adorned her hands, and 
her throat showed only a tiny black brooch. She 
was very fair, yet her hair and eyes were dark. 
She occupied a low stool, while the lady herself 
oceapied a luxarious armchair. 

There was a deep silence in the room. The 
roung girl was netting, and she did it so softly 
and quietly that her needle gave out no clink to 

reak the stillness that seemed so insupportable. 
he elderly lady had evidently been engaged in 
ooking over the letters contained in a superb 
writinglesk before her; but now she sat im- 
movable as the other, with a folded paper in her 
hand, and her eyes fixed upon its outside. State- 
iv as she was, there was an air of sadness in her 
fice, as if the poetry of her fe had died out and 
she was trying to make up for it in the gauds 
tat surrounded her. Once, her eyes dwelt up- 
en the girl, as if she envied the sweet repose 
Pyat sat upon her youthful face ; and once there 
foated to her ear a half-formed melody, as if the 
heart was so full of life and bope that it sent out 
the «weet sounds unconsciously. Then, as if it 
© 4) mot be restrained, the girl burst oct anew 
with that thrilling anthem that has stirred the 
souls of Christian fen and women for eighteen 
bindred rears. 

It was long since the lady had listened to any 
music, save within the walls of a theatre or 
eoera-house. It carried her back to the days of 
b-rchildhood, when she was plain Maria Lang, 
a d before the world knew her as Madame Waldo. 
There was a sharp pang in her heart when this 
m mory came over her. O, forone hour of gold- 
ex time! one leaf of healing from that tree, to 
cure the fever of her soul! 

Then the thought came to her that she was 
tre ining this sweet young maiden to follow in her 
steps—to set her longing after a wreath which 
should one day burn into her very brow. How 
coed she? Better far to send the poor orphan 
be k to the stern old relative from whom she had 
wer her. 

ic is hard to think that selfishness mingles with 
our best feelings—but so it is. A week before, 
ne -ower on earth could have made Madame 
Weido resign the sweet young girl whom she 
had been so eager to secure as a companion. 
Bu: a few days had served to turn the current of 
her celings. Lewis Brant—he whom she had be- 
liew-d she could bring to her own feet—struck 
by roe beauty and gentleness of Madeline Vane, 
had been her constant visitor for a week; had 
talk 4 with her, read to her and sang with her 
—)-t amidst all, her keen eye had seen him 
wat ling the graceful orphan with almost a 
lower’s interest. . 

Maria Lang was a strong-natured, impassioned 
woman, early developed, yet holding the charms 
and emotions of youth to the period when most 
woren become faded and spiritless. A splendid 
vores had made her destiny in life. She was 
awl ‘tious and self-willed. She had left father, 
moter and home at a season when girls most 
nee! the influences of all these ; had found wealth, 
fam , flattery in their stead. The bouquet thrown 
to & r upon the stage, had more charms for her 
them the fresh, sweet, unsullied flowers that grew 
new her own door; the applause that met her 
ear 1 a crowded, steaming theatre, was dearer 
thas the song of birds or the praise of dear ones 
at » sme; and so Maria Lang went on from year 
to » ar, drinking the cup of flautery to its dregs, 
unt a new project seized her mind. Removing 
to a ity quite distant from that in which so many 
triwr phs had been accorded her, she appeared as 
Mad ume Waldo, took a splendid house and con- 
fines her talents solely to singing, and that too, 
at te invervals. Her wealth made it unneces- 
sary ‘o tax herself too often; and she now pre- 
ferre | rather to gather around her a circle of 
triew is and enjoy the charm of social life. 

In oking about for a companion, she chanced 
upon Madeline Vane; and the orphan was only 
too bippy to be thus provided for. She looked 
ap & Madame Waldo as a superior being. Her 
cones sity, her delicate regard for the feelings of 
one «) recently orphaned, her appreciation of the 
eoan ¢ that bed bronght a refined, cultivated and 
boum tal girl to accept such a situation, all told 
apom Madeline's sensitive nature, and bound her 
to he benetactress by the strongest ties. 

Ir as atter she had taken Madeline to her 
eplew if home, that she began to count the cost 
it em: ot be to her affections. Lewis Brant had 
show ber a homage to which she was unaccus- 
(thers had talked of her beauty and 
talem. He appealed to her heart and reason. 
le recely heard her sing in public, and seemed 
pene when she did so—but he hung upon her 
soem « when she sang at home for bim. She 
b jaw d that he loved her—that his love had an- 

hileced the ditference of age and station (Lewis 
Feant belonged to an old and aristocratic fam- 

e ul she bowed herself to his will and left off 
singin. im pablic, for his mke 

All bas enthasiastic hope had been dashed to 
und by a single look Madeline Vane 


tome 
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the room one day when he entered. He 
er seen ber before, and an introduction 
whch Madame Waldo could pot well omit, 
» awkward embarrassment to all three— 


tw Me because she caw that the lady would 
bs «en toevoed it; to Lewis Brant, becanse 
“* craved into an admiring glance which 

i cladiy have suppressed before ber am! 

couuse she intercepted it to ber own 


« were repeated oftener than ever, a) 


& no part in them She sat 
. hued the curtain hover 
c awa’ m the room after toe uwega: 


| 


compliments. In her heart, Madame Waldo 


| could not help thanking her, although she won- 
| dered that any one with any heart, could resist 


Lewis Brant’s fascinations. 

But when she was gone, Lewis was moody and 
silent; and the look which had roused Madame 
Waldo to her senses, was a bright, beaming one 
that Lewis wore when Madeline unexpectedly 
came into the room one day, supposing that Mr. 


| Brant had departed. She came into the room, 





with the snatches of a sweet song upon her lips, 
and a bounding lightness of step. Nor did she 
change either, but, with a slight bow of recognition, 
she pretended to look for something in her old 
haunt by the window, and went out as she came. 

Lewis was embarrassed. He lost the thread 
of the lively and animated talk that was on their 


leave. 

You will come this evening to meet my two 
friends ?”” naming two celebrated opera-singers. 

“Tthink not. Iam growing too dissipated. 
I must give one evening to my mother.” 

The sound broke on her ear distastefully. It 
reminded her of Lewis Brant’s youth—a subject 
on which she did not like to dwell. She could 
not but remember that had she married, had she 
gathered around her the charms of domestic life, 
at a suitable age, instead of wasting her youth 
in chasing the shadow, Fame, she might now 
have been the mother of ofe as old as Lewis 
Brant. And now, what was she doing? Try- 
ing to win his love for herself! She felt her 
cheek blush at the thought. Her reflections had 
so far subdued her that she thought calmly of 
the possibility of his marrying another. But that 


other must not be Madeline Vane. No! she 
could not bear that. 
But Lewis Brant had thought of it. He spent 


this day in visiting the town from which Made- 
line had told him she came at Madame Waldo’s 
request. All that he had heard there confirmed 
him in the idea he had formed of her; and he 
went home to lay the case before his mother and 
ask her protection and friendship for Madeline, 
in case that Madame Waldo should withdraw 
hers. 

Mrs. Brant was a clear-headed, sensible woman. 
Her son had made her his confidant; so that 
nothing dishonorable could be imputed to him; 
and she heartily rejoined to anything that should 
make him withdraw from Madame Waldo’s in- 
fluence. She had long disliked his visiting there. 
Itcould do no yood to an impressible, whole- 
souled young man like her son, to have his name 
linked with that of an actress. She did not like 
the sound that she often heard at parties, “ There 
comes Madame Waldo and her shadow, Lewis 
Brant!” She had told him so, but the enchantress 
had set her spells too deeply. She now hoped 
that the orphan Madeline was to be the good 
fairy that was to break these spells and restore 
her son to his home and his senses orce more. 
All this she said now to Lewis, but in such a 
kind, motherly way, that he loved her the better 
for it. 

And it was on that very Chri fe 
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her credit for a noble nature, and, in pursuance 
of Madeline’s wishes and his own, he succeeded 
in throwing over her darkened life a ray of sun- 
shine. She never again appeared in public; but 


| the remaining years of her life were tranquil and 


calm, if not happy. 

Home again, and with Madeline! recounting 
to her and his mother all that had saddened or 
gladdened his way since they parted; yet never 
speaking of that passage in the life of Madame 
Waldo whicn was so nearly connected with his 
own. Even Madeline was unconscious how great 
was the struggle with her proud, yet kind bene- 
factress. She had felt sad that she had seemingly 
drifted away from her with such apparent indif- 
ference—butethat was all forgiven and forgotten. 


| The orphan’s life was too happy—her waves roll- 
lips when ske entered, and soon arose to take 


ed over sands too golden, to remember aught but 
her former kindness to one who had outlived all 
her kindred. An obscure grave ina small French 
town bears the name of Maria Lang; her pro- 
fessional name of Madame Waldo having been 
discarded long before her death. 


e+ 
A STORK STORY. 


Mr. Horace Mayhew, in his new work on Jut- 
land, tells the following story: “An English 
manufacturer, settled somewhere in Zealand, 
amused himself by changing the eggs laid by a 
stork, who annually built her nest on his house, 
for those of anowl. In due course of time the 
eggs were hatched, and he was startled one morn- 
ing by a tremendous row going on in the nest of 
the parent storks. ‘he male, in a violent state of 
exciiement, flew round and round his nest; the 
female ch 1 away, p ing her ting: 
under her wings; it was quite evident that the 
stork was not satistied with the produce of his 
helpmate; there was something /ouche about the 
whole affair ; he would not recognize the offspring. 
After a violent dispute the male tlew away, and 
Shortly returned, accompanied by two other 
storks, birds of consequence and dignity. They 
sat themselves ddéwn on the roof, and listened to 
the pros and cons of the matter. Mrs. Stork was 
compeiled to rise and exhibit her children. * Can 
they be mine“ exclaimed the stork. ‘ Happen 
what may, I will never recognizethem.’ On her 
side Mrs. Stork protested and fluttered, and vow- 
ed it was all witchcraft—never had stork possess- 
ed so faithtul a wife before. Alas, alas ! how sel- 
dom the gentle sex meets with justice in this 
world when judged ky man, or, in this case, by 
stork-kind! ‘Ihe judges looked wondrous wise, 
consulted, and then of a sudden, without pro- 
nouncing sentence, regardless of shrieks for mer- 
cy, fell on the injured Mrs. Stork, and pecked 
her to death with their long sharp beaks. As 
for the young owls, they would not detile their 
bills by touching them, so they kicked them out 
ot thé nest, and they were killed in the tumble. 
The father stork, broken-hearted, quitted his 
abode, and never again returned to his former 
building-place.” 











TRAPPING A TIGER. 


The natives of Oude gather a number of the 
broad leaves of the prauss tree, which much re- 
sembles the sycamore, and having well besmear- 
ed them with birdlime, they strew them in the 
animal's way, taking care to lay them with the 
prepared side uppermost, Let a tiger but put 
his paw on one of these innocent-looking leaves 
and his fate is settled. Finding the leat sticks to 
his paw, he shakes it in order to rid himself of 
the nuisance, and finding that plan ful 


| 
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HOW A SPIRE FELL. 


Few people who have not visited England, can 
understand the affection with which the people 
of a minor cathedral town view the ecclesiastical 
edifice which is the principa! ornament of their 
place. The cathedral towns are usually very 
quiet, clean—rather sleepy places, to tell the 
truth. There is a bishop and a number of cier- 
gymen, and little choir boys, and, excepting on 
market days, they are the most prominent indi- 
viduals in the place. There is a daily service in 
the cathedral. ‘o be sure, nobody but the 
clergy and the choir boys and a few curious 
strangers attend, but then it is very gratifying to 
the townsfolk to know that everything is going on 
right. Their love for the cathedral is latent in 
prosperous times, but once let the old edifice 
get into trouble, and they will make lively de- 
monstrations of their esteem. For instance, at 
York, a few years ago, a maniac set fire to the 
cathedral, and the richly carved woodwork of the 
stalls was destroyed. The townsfolk at once held 
a meeting, and subscribed enough to replace the 
cherished ornament. In this country, Burling 
ton, New Jersey, with its St. Mary’s church and 
bishop's residence, comes the nearest to a cathe- 
dral town ; and we are free to say that the Bur- 
lingtonians would feel deeply grieved should the 
handsome spire of St. Mary's some day tumble 
to the ground. Such a mishap has, however, 
recently occurred to the English town of Chiches- 
ter. The cathedral there, though by no means 
among the tinest of England, was old and inter 
esting. It was begun some eight hundred years 
ago. The tower was built about the year 1200, 
and the spire, placed in the centre of the build. 
ing, rising toa height of two hundred and seven- 
ty-tour feet, and surpassed in altitude hy only 
two other spires in the kingdom, was added about 
the year 1400, Now a spire erected nearly a 
century before Columbus set foot on American 
soil is entitled to some veneration, and therefore 
its fall is worth chronicling ; for fall it did, and 
that on the 20th of February last. It appears 
that the tower had for some time shown symp- 
toms of danger, and during recent reparations 
made in the mterior arrangements of the caithe- 
dral, it was discovered that this danger was much 
more serious than was at firstsupposed. On the 
14th ult., cracks and crevices appeared in the 
piers. Immediately after the Sunday services 
on the 17th, bodies of workmen took possession 
of the church, and by day and night worked to 
Strengthen the tower. But the immense weight 
of the spire was too great. A terrific storm o« 
curred on the night of Wednesday, the 20th, 
which shook the tower, but the efforts of sixty 
workmen appeared still to offer some possibility 
of ultimate success, when, at half past three in the 
morning they left the building. At daylight 
they returned to the task, but now the spire tot- 
tered. Ata quarter past one, P. M., the work- 
men were all ordered out of the cathedral, and a 
quarter of an hour later the tower and spire fell 
to the floor with but little noise, forming a 
mass of near 6000 tons of ruin in the centre of 
the church, and carrying with it about twenty 
feet in length of the nave, and as much of the 
transept and choir. ‘* The spire atits fall,” says 
an eye-witness, ‘at first inclined slightly to the 
southwest, and then sank gently into the centre 
of the building. ‘The apy e of the fall was 
that of a large ship quietly but rapidly founder- 
ing atsea.” Fortunately no one was injured by 
this catastrophe, but the people of Chichester are 
i lable over their archi 1 loss. —Even- 








ing Post. 





A HEN STORY. 
The remarkable endurance of fowls without 
food has often been noted, but never, to our knowl- 
edge, more forcibly than in this instance, given 








that Madame Waldo sat observing the young 
girl as we have said, and wondering if she would 
not be happier to send Madeline back to the grim 
old great aunt from whom she had received her ; 
wondering if Lewis Brant would miss her, or if, 
Madeline once out of the way, he would return 
to the delightful intercourse which had never 
been the same since she entered her dvors ! 

As for Madeline, she had supposed Mr. Brant 
devoted to her protectress. How could he help 
it, indeed, when she was so winning? And 
Madeline had never suspected that Madame 
Waldo had numbered more than forty years. If 
she saw any difference between them, she attribut- 
ed it to the wear and tear of public life, and be- 
lieved that when this was succeeded by a life of 
ease, the face would recover its smoothness. She 
had never been i duced to d ’s toilet; 
but Susette could have enlightened her. It is so 
hard for a woman who has had beauty, to grow 
old gracefully! Madame Waldo should have 
taken a leaf from Mrs. Brant’s book. Pale as 
a lily, the beautiful silver hair became her so well 
that no one could have wished it darker; and 
the perfect simplicity of her quiet gray dress with 
its rich lace collar was more becoming than any 
other to her age, which, however, scarcely exceed- 
ed madame’s own. 











Before the latter had made up her mind what 
to do with her unconscious rival, the question had 
been settled by another. Madeline Vane went 
out to attend service at church on Christmas 
evening, fell upon the ice and severely injured 
her arm. The church was near Mrs. Brant’s 
house and they carried her thither. Lewis was 
not athome, nor did Madeline learn that her 
hostess was his mother, until he came in after 
the service. It was so sweet to have her there 
that he almost forgot the painful accident that 
brought her to his home. The surgeon was un- 
willing to have her removed on such a bitter 
night, and Lewis went himself to teli the news to 
Madame Waldo. That night he told her how 
ardently he loved Madeline Vane, and a scene 
occurred that made Madame Waldo feel that 
here indeed she was noactress. Four days later, 
Madeline's clothes were sent to Mrs. Brant’s, 
with a note, ing that Mad Waldo 
had sold her house and furniture, and was about 
to sail for Europe. The note was addressed to 
Mrs. Brant, and »poke kindly and generously of 
Madelrae, recommending her to her protection. 

It was accompanied by a beautiful bridal dress 
and veil. In relation to this she said: “ This is 
for vour son’s wite, whoever the fortunate person 
may be.” 








Shadows quickly succeed sunshine. Madame 
Waldo did not meet with the success she deserv- 
ed, abroad; and when a friend wrote to Lewis 
Brant from Paris, he pictured his countrywo- 
man as heing in great distress. To please Made- 
lune, who was now his wife, he went over to see 
what could be done for her. She was miserably 
lsatering from iliness. Lewis Brant, 
strong in his own rectitude, in spite of what the 
world might say, provided generously for the wo 


man who had once loved him so weil. 
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He gave 





he ende to attain his object by rubbing it 
against his face, thereby smearing the ropy bird- 
lime over his nose aud eyes, and ylueing ine eye- 
lids together. By this tme he has probably 
trodden on several more of the treacherous leaves, 
and is bewildered by the novel inconvenience, 
then be rolls on the ground, and rubs his head and 
face on the earth, in his efforts to get free. By so 
doing, he only adds fresh birdlime to his head, 
body and limus, agylutinates his sleck fur togeth- 
er in unsightly tufts, and finishes by hoodwinking 
himself so thoroughly with leaves and birdlime 
that he lies foundering on the ground, teariug up 
the earth with his claws, uttering howls of rage and 
dismay, and exhausted by the impotent struggles 
in which he has been so long engaged. ‘These 
cries ure a signal to the authors of his misery, 
who run to the spot, armed with guos, bows and 
spears, and tind no difficulty in despatching their 
blind and wearied fue.—Routiege’s Lllustrated 
Natural History. 


atesinsonnienniieellianiils 
A MIGHTY RIVER. 


The Amazon, in South America, the largest 
river in the world, has an area of drainage nearly 
three times as large as that of all the rivers in 
Europe that empty themselves into the Atlantic. 
This plain is covered with a dense forest, through 
which the only paths are those made by the river 
and its tributaries. ‘This torest is literally im- 
penetrable. Humboldt remarks that two mis- 
sion stations might be only a few miles apart, 
and yet the residents would require a day aud a 
half to visit each other, along the windings of 
small streams. The wild animals themselves 
get involved in such impenetrable masses of wood 
—even the jaguar—that they live for along time 
in the trees, a terror to the monkeys, whose do- 
minions they have invaded. The trees measure 
from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and the in- 
tervals are Occupied by shrub-like plants, which 
here, in these tropical regions, become aborescent. 
The Amazon is navigable tor 2000 miles from the 
ocean ; it is nearly 100 miles wide at its mouth, 
in some places 600 feet deep ; and its torrent pro- 
jects, as it were, into the ocean more than 300 
niles, perceptibly altering its waters at this dis- 
tance trom the American shore. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Raleigh tiung his laced jacket into a puddle, and 
for his reward he got a proud queen’s favor. A 
village apothecary had the good fortune to be 
visiting the State apartments at the pavilion when 
George the Fourth was seized with a fit. He bled 
him, brought him back to consciousness, and 
niade him laugh by his genial and quaint humor. 
The king took a fancy to him, named him his 
physician, and made his fortune. I have often 
heard it remarked by men who have seen mach 
ot life, that nobody, not one, goes through this 
world without two or three such opportunities 
presenting themselves. The careless, the indo- 
lent, the unobservant, and the idle, either tail to 
remark, or are too slow to profit by them. The 
sharp fellows on the contrary, see in each inci- 
dent all that they need to lead them to success. — 
A Day's Ride. 








HANGING BASKETS. 


An exchange suggests to ladies, as a pleasant 
parlor pastime, the cultivation of “ hanging bas- 
kets” of flowers. These baskets are made of 
rough pieces of bark in rustic style, or of boxes 
covered with acorns, cones, etc. Leave a hwie 
in the bottom for drainage; then put in some 
broken pieces of flower pots, or river pebbies, 
and then some lizht, spongy, sandy soil; in this 


| insert your plants and give the whole a good 


wetting to settle the sod well around the roots, 
and if vou keep it in & warm room, be particalar 
about wetting uw every day; morning is the best 
ume as the earth soon dnes. There are @ great 


by the Por (N. H.) Journal of the 2nd 
ot March. According to the account, in the 
great snow storm of January 16th, 1861, on the 
farm of Mr. Samuel Shaw, near the railroad 
crossing on Greenland road, a large, white Shang- 
hai hen wandered from the barn into the yard ; 
and unable to get in again, was covered up by 
the snow, and buried more than a foot beneath 
its surface. She was missed the same afternoon, 
but as nothing could be found of her, poor 
Shanghai was given up, as perished in the storm 
Nothing was seen of her, until on the 13th of 
February, jast four weeks after her disappear- 
ance, the warm weather had thawed the snow to 
her resting place, and unaided she stept cut of 
her place of captivity and walked back to the 
barn! She weighed about five pounds when 
buried, bat less than two when thawed out. She 
has a good appetite and is fast regaining her flesh. 
While on the cold Friday which occurred in the 
time, some fowls in the barn had their combs 
frozen, Shanghat beneath the snow wholly es- 
caped being trosibitten. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


It is frequently the case that you lose your 
friend in the sagacity which perceives his imper- 
fections. True friendship implies the privileze of 
sorrowing over the infirmities of your favorite, 
and curing them whenever you can. Yet, though 
we know our danger, and believe in the skill of 
the surgeon, it seems to be very rational that <2 
should recoil from his instrament. ‘To be proper- 
ly susceptible of friendship, in its highest capabili- 
ties, it is necessary that we should not only love 
contidingly, but that we should have strength to 
sutler reproach without misgiving or resentment. 
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Housetvife’s Department. 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Puff Paste. 

Rub half a pound of fresh butter into pound and a 
half of flour, add a little water, and make « moderately 
stiff paste; work it weil together. roll it out thin. put 
some bits of butter on it. dredge it with flour, and douhie 
it up sgain: repeat this operation three times using 
three-quarters of a pound more butter When door. ont 
the paste by for haif an hour. 





Coal Ashes. 

Coal ashes are stated. by some who have tried expert 
ments with them, to be excellent for putting around the 
roots of peach-trees and guoseberry bushes in the «pring 
They are generally beid to be of no use whatever, but as 
they contain some traces of potash and considerate hme, 
they will no doubt tend to deetroy grube aed worms 





Chocolate Drops. 

Reduce two ounces of chorolate to Gne powder by 
sereping, and add it to ope and « taf of two pounds 
finely powdered sugar, mici*ten the parte with clear eater 
and heat it overs fire until it rons em eth and «i pot 
spread to mach when dropped out 
larly om a smooth plate 


Union Cake. 
One cup of butter. two cape of powdered inal coger 


then drop it reg 





one cap of ewret milk. three cape of sifted Geour 
cup of corn starch. four eggs. two trasporerful «f amon 
extract. one haif-teaspoon of suds. aed one tearoom of 
cream tartar 


Lamp Oil. 


To remove lamp ot) from cotton aad wooken grate 


ne helt 


rub 
in thorough!y with the hand some clean freeh art -t 
it remain for ten of three hours thes apply at? = 
snd wash in warm water This can be depended on 
Plain Rice Pudding. 
Take hail o cuple! of the best rice pot it in same pie 
| Gish @tth thre tabicepeoerfel of mmiet roger 6 - 
dish ©1th mR sod eater in equa. propertee «oe oe 


many plants suitable for hanging baskets ; any- | 


thing that has a trailing character will answer. 


very weowly 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have new on hand end fer aale, the Glowing t 
liant stortes. in bound form, realy einer witt ve 
orginal engravings, aod forming the cheapest books 16 
price ever offered to the public Eveey one of those 
works was written expressly for Chis eetabiein cnt an! 
the copyright is cured according to law We wil od 
single copies by mail, post pad, for feemty crass cach, « 


Sz copies, post pard, for ome dowar 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. tu 
Baaceters This rotoance of the south of Bi gie 
one of the most deeply interesting fm cur eerie 
incidents are portrayed with witht power amd ++! 
it delineates scemes of thrilling eflext ite char ' 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement i« highly charactertetic and iffetihe 

Written expressly wor us by. Mason FC HUNTER 

THE LADY [MOGEN: or, Tue Waeek ano tHe Cress 
This tare of Kevolutionary Gmes te cue of thore unr 
valied sea-stortes for whieh the late Prof Togr 
se popular It is told tp bis happest vein, and 
acters sre portrayed with marvellous lifelike effeer 

Written for us by Veaor J MH INGKAHAM 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Twx Favccr *0s 

Juan p Uitoa Tale @/ tae Me 


a War This vivid 








t It i* also tru 
te the history and sectors of this stirring period of our 
modero experience. Its suther enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence ite 
truthfalness and excellence as an bisterical govelette 
Written forusby Cart CHAKLES BE AVERILI 
THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tue Mary oF Monrener 
This i* 8 capital military story of the Inte Mexican war 
splendidly Nlustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our eptire 
ieneral Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 












IN : or, Tue Monanca's Last 

ewhich Mr Cobb has produced, 

we think this the most artistic and Interesting Grace 

ful, intensely alworbing, full of life apd action, it paints 

the tat x of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 

sh history inepire. This story would render 
ws bame famous 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS CORK, Ja 


| THE DOOMED KING: or, Tux Caown ann tux Swonn 
| 





This romance of the Throne, the Altar, aud the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startiing perils and esca 
Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
THE ADVENTURER : or, Tux Wanck on Tue Inpias 
Vcuan. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
citedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly iiustrated, 
aut absorbingly interesting from the firet to the lart 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by .. LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
Written for us by asx MAJOR FC HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireon rue Wine. This famous 
fem story has passed to ite serenté edition—and to ail 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
tue descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 
/ritten for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
TE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tuk Gaanpen's Prot. 
is is a story of the Celestial Empire, and tn a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnihes many ilustra- 
tious of Chinese life thabit«, while the plot of the 
story is brimming vel and startling incident 
Written expressly by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE RUINED AB : or, The Gipseys or Ponast 
Hitt. This is a tale of the oldeo time, during the reign 
of Charles IL., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wantlering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE RED REVENG tor, Tus Pimats Kino oF THe 
Frontpas This tale of the Gulf and its isiands f* one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at 4 period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Witp Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This is « highly interesting story of by - 
me times, depicting scenes of th teres! 
liar to the period of history which it deseribes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has yviven him such vast popularity. This 
tale las been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in Loudon. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinoie tne Bace- 
WoopsmMan. A vivid story of tand West, uprivalied 
in plot and character The present is the eleventa edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one eaception, 
the beet selling book we have ever issued from thir es- 
tablishment, aud the one which the author cousiders 
Ce Er LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer axp tur Canni- 
sat This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore i* one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fists edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which war never excelled 
even by Dumas + most famous narrative—the reader 
can bardiy lay it by until he has fuished every line 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C BURDICK. 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Looan trae Wantoce A 
Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure) Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrijiing story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seren editions 
Written expressly for as by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Bette or Mapnip 
The scene of this story ix laid in the gay capital of Bpain, 
and leiineates to the life seenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling mature. Asa tale of love end intrigue, it 
Lieutenant Murray is the mort suc- 
the affections who has written in 

















the present ceutar, Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French © 
Written for us by........ LIRBUTENANT MURRAY 
BEL 1 or, Tua Comsrrmatons oF Ciba. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Bea Rich in 
adveature and in Cuban life, of « revolutionary eharac- 
ter Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the goverument service of Spain. and he bas laid the 
jot of this beantiful tale io the Gem of the Caribbean 
} 39 Written forusby ¥F CLINTON BARRINGTON 
E SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secerrs oF tue Coast 
tile is aeknowuwdged to be Cobbs greatest and beet 
povelette, full to the brim of startling apd vivid life, 
and containing « most intensely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best ses nove), and has 
teached wren editions t ine captivating tele from 
beginning toend By ° BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE DANCING STAR: or. Tue Suvce.en oF ree 
Coesapeage Thir & @ story of the Comet end the Kes, 
written In our author « happiest vein, and portrays char 
acter with great tact and life It is the mort popular 
een tale that Profesor Ingraham ever erete and has 
exceeded in the sumber of ite editions hie famous 
~ Dancing Feather, which it also dows tn interest 
Written expressly for as by JU INGRAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or Heamiowe oF 8 Aptos 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of @ thri) 
ing character in the cithes of Parte and Venice during 
thee last contury it will he remembered 
unter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ates a few years ince om & tour of 
arepeen fortificetioms and it was 
jurtog thie foreign serviee that the facts of thir story 
were of tetned In Frence and Italy 
Written expressly for os by Mason PF C HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: « Tee (ane oF tee 
Stemaa A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
the peartoft Bw Spain lt be the meet 
or ever publiched im thie 
life te pet meet otart 
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ee ena for The Flag of our Union ] 
TO A FALSE ONE. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 
ae 


O, take them back, and ne'er again, 
Thou false one, think of me! 

And though it cause my bosom pain, 
I°ll any “* farewell to thee!” 

Take the letters and the tresses 
That you gave me years ago; 

Then so fraught with tenderness, 
Now with mingled pain and woe. 


When we meet ‘twill be as strangers : 
Once, O once, it was not so! 
When I mingle in life’s dangers, 
Who will bless me as I go? 
Take the ring—a bitter token ;' 
Take the picture—and forget! 
Every vow you made is broken— 
It were better we 'd ne'er met! 


THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 
not men attempt for sacred praise! 
bgt er Py myo by art, 
Reigns, more or ws in every heart; 
The proud to gain it toils on toils endure; 
The modest shun it but to make it sure. 
O’er globes and eceptres, now on thrones it swells; 
Now trims the inidaight’ lamp in college cells. 
’Tis tory, hyo Hed it ine prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in squeaks in masquerades 
Youna. 
SPRING. 
From land to land, and in my breast, 
Spring wakens, too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 
And buds and blossoms like the rest. 
TENNYSON. 


Domestic Story Department, 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SERPENT OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 














BY GEORGE D. BEDFORD. 


I was young, gay and thoughtless, when Lina 
Hamilton was wedded to Baldwin Ray, and when 
they stood before me that evening, after the cere- 
mony that made them one, receiving the con- 
gratulations of the numerous guests that sur- 
rounded them, I saw nothing but sunshine and 
happiness in their future, and expressed as much 
to an old lady who happened to be near m# one 
who had lived much in Lina’s family. 

“How beautiful Lin: ks to-night, in that 
simple white muslin t oo by the way is 
not much whiter than her fair arms, neck and 
brow,” I said ; “and what a contrast they pre- 
sent to her glowing cheek, deep blue eyes and 
dark auburn hair. Just see, Mrs. Blenn, how 
cunningly those white rosebuds peep out from 
among her glossy curlsp and how happy, yet 
thoughtful, she looks.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, sadly. 

“And Baldwin, I’m sure I never thought him 
handsome, but he really looks well to-night. 
His gray eyes sparkle with pleasure, when he 
looks upon his pretty bride; and he evidently 
regards her as something very dear and precious. 
I always thought him cold, reserved and taciturn, 
and I told Lina so, but he seems to be lively 
enough now. Wont they be a happy couple, 
Mrs. Blenn ?” 

“T hope so,” said the old lady with a sigh, 

“You sigh as if you doubted it; can you tell 
any reason why they shouldn’t ?” 

“Yes ; I see a serpent in their little paradise, 
coiled among the sweetest flowers; let them be- 
ware, or it will*coil around their hearts,” she 
replied, in a boding whisper. 

“What put such a silly idea as that into your 
head ?” said I, indignantly. ‘“‘ They seem to love 
each other dearly ; few young people around us 
have more to begin the world with than they, 
and where will you find the bugbear in their 
future prospects ?” 

“Can you keep a secret ?” 

“Yes; one that is worth keeping.” 

“ Sit down here in this corner, then, and watch 
that newly wedded pair for a half hour, and you 
will ask me no more questions, and keep your 
own counsel,” she said, and then turned and 
walked away. 

Provoked at her doubts, and aware of the im- 
pertinence of the act, I mused a moment, and 
then, from motives I could hardly define, suffered 
myself to drop into the seat and look and listen 
as she bade me. The substantial wedding feast 
fashionable in those days was soon disposed of, 
the viands removed, and their places supplied by 
wines and other liquors, in which it was then 
customary to drink the health of the married 
pair, who must, perforce, out of politeness, pledge 
all who thus proposed it. I was very near them, 
and after awhile heard Baldwin say, in a tone 
too low for other ears : 

“We must get away from here, Lina, or we 
shall get tipsy. I never drank so much wine 
before in my life.” 

“O, wine will never hurt any one,” said Lina, 
gaily, “and people would think us singular if 
we refused to pledge them upon our wedding 
night.” 

“They had better think that than worse,” he 
returned, glancing uneasily at his young wife, 
who I now discovered was gaily and carelessly 
tossing off glass after glass of the rich liquor, I 
should only have tasted. 

As I gazed, I remembered all at once how of- 
ten I had unthinkingly seen her do it before, in 
fun—that her father’s well filled decanters had 
always held a and p nt place in 
the h hold holic stimul were the 
family medicine in every little ailment, and as I 
thought of it all, a suspicion of Mrs. Blenn’s 
hidden meaning dawned upon my mind, awaken- 
ing much more than an idle fear for Lina’s 
happiness. 

As this was long before the great temperance 
reform was thought of—when liquors were the 
great staple for entertainment in every bouse- 
hold, it was less noticeable, and unnoted by oth- 
ers; but before the evening was over, my newly 
awakened eves detected an unusual lightness in | 

Lina’s behaviour, that sadly pained me. as well | 
as I feared, her new-made husband. And when, | 
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that al 














towards the close of the evening, while mirth, | “No, I sane not,” said a Lins, bursting into 
and jest, and song, and the gay dance occupied | tears. 


the heads and hearts of almost every one, I saw 
her talking gaily with Harry Moore, a young 
man she was said to have discarded for Bald- 
win’s sake, and he watching them from afar 
with jealous eyes, I trembled for their future 
happiness. For some time he stood watching 
them, with the demon flashing and glowing in 


then he went to the sideboard, tossed off two or 
three glasses of wine, and then out into a dark 
entry where he could watch them unobserved, as 
he thought ; though J could see his fierce burn- 
ing eyes fixed upon his fair bride, with a look 
that made me shudder. I got up, took a circuit 
among the guests till I came to Lina, in whose 
ear I whispered : 

“ Beware! jealous eyes are upon you.” 

As she turned to look after me, her eyes fell 
upon the dark form of her husband in the deep 
shadow, and the smile and the glow in which her 
face was wreathed vanished, and a moment after 
she was by my side. 

“You saw him,” she whispered, tremblingly. 

“re,” 

“O, what shall I do?” 

“You are i of all of harm, 
Lina, J know it. But go to him at once, if you 
value your happiness.” 

She hesitated. I saw she felt a new-born fear 
of him; but at last she went; and when she re- 
turned half an hour afterwards, she looked pale, 
grave and thoughtful ; and so she remained un- 
til the bridal was over. For some time the 
memory of what I had seen that night haunted 
me like an evil conscience; but after they had 
removed to their new home, and Lina was called 
the model housekeeper, and he the best young 
farmer in town, and that a happier couple could 
not be found, I began to think my fears were 
idle; and when I removed to a distant part of 
the country, where I seldom heard from them, 
I dismissed all fears concerning them from my 
mind. Years passed away before I returned to 
my old home once more ; but when I did, one of 
my first inquiries was for Baldwin and Lina 


1, h 





20, they are going to destruction as fast as 
time can carry them,” said my friends. I was 
deeply shocked, because I had supposed they 
were doing well. 

“Yes, and just now, too, they are in deep af- 
fliction. One of their six children lies dead, and 
another is dying of one of those dreadful diseases 
to which children are liable.” 

By a few rapid questions I got the whole sto- 
ry. Baldwin had become a confirmed toper, 
and was sometimes literally drunk ; and his wife 
was more than suspected of the same failing, 
though till quite lately it had been a great priva- 
cy in the neighborhood. As soon as possible I 
went to assist them in their great affliction. 

And O, what a sad, sad change was there! 
That thin, delicate, fair young bride of ten years 
ago, transformed into the coarse-looking, bloated, 
red-faced woman, with scarcely a trace of her 
former beauty left. She was undoubtedly worn 
down with watching, anxiety, grief and fatigue, 
though that could not fully account for the state 
in which I found her. She revived enough after 
a while to know me, and ina maudlin way re- 
lated her troubles, though I felt that the worst 
were unrelated still. 

The second child was dead, and laid by the 
side of its poor little mate in the parlor. Bald- 
win had gone to the village, and the women of 
the neighborhood were making preparations for 
the double funeral, while two of the younger 
children lay sick in the room adjoining. It was 
truly a house of mourning. Presently Baldwin 
returned, and I saw as soon as he entered the 
room that he had been drinking, and my nerves 
were all in a tremble through fear of some vio- 
lent outbreak. He looked old, haggard and 
blear-eyed ; his face and clothes were spattered 
with mud, and he presented quite as striking a 
contrast to his past appearance as that of poor 
Lina herself. 

“There is that cursed bundle,”—tossing one 
into Mrs. Blenn’s lap—“ but my devilish mare 
stumbled, or something, and threw me and that 
slippery budget over her head, or tail, I don’t 
know which, and landed us in a mud puddle,” 
he said, in a drawling tone, and with a hiccup 
at the end of every sentence. 

Mrs. Blenn opened the bundle, and there were 
the two little shrouds neatly done up, but thor- 
oughly soaked in muddy water. She looked 
blank enough at this discovery ; but Fanny Grey, 
ever ready in expedients, said she could wash 
and do them up before they were wanted for the 
funeral next day, and so that trouble was dispos- 
ed of. Baldwin now took off his hat and coat, 
and proceeded to examine his saddle-bags, where 
a new disappointment awaited him. Several 
jugs and bottles of liquor that he had bought for 
the funeral (it was customary to treat at funerals 
in those days), were all smashed up, and the 
contents had undoubtedly gone to swell the con- 
tents of the mud gutter. 

“By—I'’ve lost the whole of it!” he exclaim- 
ed with a violent oath. ‘I'll whip that devilish 
mare within an inch of her life if she ever cuts 
another such caper.” 

We saw plainly enough how it had happened, 
and I trembled for poor, weak, guilty Lina when 
his eye fell upon her. 

“Ay, there you are, snoring and half drunk as 
usual,” he said, going up and shaking her rude- 
ly. “ The beast that was washed would always 
return to her wallowing in the mire, and you are 
like her. Get up and get me some supper.” 

She started up ina fright, with one child cling- 
ing to her breast and another to her skirts, but 
seemed too stupid to understand anything but 
her fear of him, till Fanny had set the table, and 
got him down to his supper. When the meal 
was over, he went into the front room, and we 
heard him at the cupboard jingling the bottles 
and glasses, and he came out with a frown as 
black as midnight upon his brow. 

“ What have you done with all that rum?” 
said he, fiercely, to poor Lina. 

“Nothing,” she said, in a deprecating tone. 

“That is not true. You have been drinking, 
and hiding it away as usual.” 


| and I deserved it, for being such a blind fool as 





“I don’t believe a word you say, you miser- | 


| able torment. You have done nothing but de- 


| ceive me from the first hour of our acquaintance, 


to believe you cared a straw for me, when you 


were in love with that sorry blackguard Harry | 


| Moore. I saw it all on our wedding night, and 
his eyes, as uneasy apparently as a caged lion, | 


that you loved liquor, too ;’—and he turned sud- 
denly to me—“ or Iam much mistaken. Litile 
peace have I had since, if the truth must be told; 
and now that you expose yourself so shamefully, 


I do not care longer to cloak your sins from the | 


world. It shall know how you have disappoint- 
ed and disgraced me, and made of my home a 
hell.” 

“And have I alone been to blame?” exclaim- 
ed Lina, rising, thoroughly sobered, confronting 
him with flashing eyes, and speaking rapidly 
and vehemently. ‘Have I not had bad treat- 
ment enough at your hands to make any woman 
wish to die, or drown her troubles in ram ? You 
were always cruel, unforgiving, and jealous with- 
out a cause, for I never loved Harry Moore, or 
any one else but you, till your tyranny crushed 
every kind feeling out of my heart—a heart that 
is now as cold as that of Helen, my poor dead 
child!” And again the poor woman sobbed 
convulsively. 

“Your child!” he exclaimed, fiercely ; “ how 
dare you call the name of the child, killed by 
your neglect and drunkenness? the child that 
lay and suffered for the want of care, with her 
drunken mother for a watcher, when care alone 
would have saved her? Don’t talk to me of the 
child, you Jezebel, but go and get the rum, that 
i may drown the memory of my wretchedness 
and disgrace together.” 

We had all looked and listened in mute horror 
and astonishment, to see how’ lost to every sense 
of shame and decency they had become, till now, 
when his fierce words and threatening gestures 
warned Mrs. Blenn, who did not fear him, that 
it was time to interfere. 

“Calm yourself, Baldwin,” she said, in a low, 
determined tone, “and I will show you what 
has been done with your rum ;’* and taking his 
arm, she led him unwillingly into the parlor, set 
down the light, and proceeded to bathe the faces 
of the dead with the liquor that was standing in 
a bowl on the stand. 

The flush of angry excitement passed away 
from his face, and his lips quivered as he gazed 
upon the faces of the dear dead children, ‘who lay 
there side by side, with the blue-veined lids clos- 
ed over their sightless eyes, their mute lips plead- 
ing with him for their lost mother, and looking 
so beautiful, even in death. 

“My Hamilton! my best, and brightest, poor, 
poor boy! I would willingly have died for thee !” 
he murmured; “and Helen, dear child, she is an 
angel now! She always was an angel; the 
pleasantest tempered child we ever had, and who 
could she take it from? Not from me, and sure- 
ly not from her mother.” 

“Do you suppose they can see us now?” he 
said, after a long pause. 

“If they can, what scenes they have just look- 
ed down upon,” said the old lady, with a shud- 
der; thinking, as she afterwards told me, quite 
as much of the long and horrible draught she 
had, unnoted by her, seen the wretched Lina 
take from that bowl upon the stand, not half an 
hour before his arrival, as of the quarrel to which 
we all were witnesses. Like him, she had search- 
ed in vain for the liquor, that Mrs. Blenn, know- 
ing her weakness, had emptied into that recep- 
tacle ; and maddened by her insane thirst, or per- 
haps a stupid forgetfulness of the object to which 
it was to be applied, she had taken a draught, 
the thought of which chills the blood with hor- 
ror. But she dared not tell Baldwin this. As 
he was turning away, however, she took his hand 
and said : 

“O, let me warn you this once, in the face of 
this great affliction, of the ruin that is before you, 
Baldwin Ray! You and Lina stand upon the 
verge of a precipice, and but a few steps more 
in the path you are now pursuing, will precipitate 
you into such depths of crime and infamy as you 
have never dreamed of. Lina was weak, and 
easily tempted, but if you had treated her faults 
with pity, and generous tenderness, you might 
easily have reclaimed her, because she loved you, 
and you alone. I know that for your sake she 
refused Harry Moore and all others, and that 
your jealousy of him was perfectly causeless. 
O, forget it, with all the dark past that cannot be 
recalled, forgive all that you cannot forget, and 
for your own, and for your children’s sakes, 
strive to do better in future! Be kind to her, 
and you can easily win back Lina’s estranged 
affections. And if you will but bury all past 
‘animosities in the graves of these dead children, 
keep liquor out of the house, that might tempt 
the weak and erring, let it alone yourself, at 
home and abroad, and strive earnestly for recon- 
ciliation, peace, happiness, and prosperity will 
once more abide in your unhappy home. But if 
you go on as you have done; if you neglect the 
warning death has twice rang in your ears, your 
case is hopeless, you are lost! lost! O, will you 
not be warned, and heed the warning in time, 
Baldwin? Will you not stop in your downward 
career? Do you not see the black gulf yawning 
to receive you both ?” 

“IT see—I see it all,” groaned the unhappy 
man, with quivering lips and pallid brow; “ bat 
I am powerless now to stem the tide that is fast 
sweeping us on to destruction. Appetite is now 
stronger than death. I cannot forget the mad- 
dening past, and God knows what of sorrow 
and wo the future may bring to us. It is as use- 
less to say more, Mrs. Blenn, as it is to fight 
against the wind, and the waves, and the wild 


hurricane.” And saying this, he turned and left | 


the room. 


In spite of Mrs. Blenn’s remonstrances, a boy | 


was despatched after more liquor next morning, 
and before the funeral was over, the wretched 
pair were both perceptibly tipsy, and when I 
went home that night, it was with a solemn con- 
viction, that to this world, and their own family, 
they were literally lost ! 

Months passed away, buat the light of peace 
and happiness never again dawned upon that 


miserable household. That dread serpent, alco- 
hol, held them all in an embrace so strong and 
deadly that they found it impossible to escape 
| from it, even if they had now wished for it. 
| From the day of that funeral, all the evil passions 
n the hearts of both seemed to be seething and 
burning, like some pent-up volcanic fire, ready 
to burst out in quarrels, and recriminations, and 
even blows, for the least cause or provocation 
imaginable. 
Their neighbors avoided them, their children 
left them as soon as they were old enough to 
| take care of themselves, their worldly prosperity 
vanished, debt and ruin stared them in the face, 
| and at last came an unexpected messenger to 
close the scene. Ten years from the day of that 
funeral, Lina lay dying, evidently from the effects 
of poison ; but whether administered by her own 
hand or another was never known. Suspicion 
was strong against her husband, but as no proof 
could be found of his guilt, except his own sus- 
picious conduct, he was allowed to go at large— 
an evidently wretched, conscience-stricken man ; 
a terror to his own family, and the community, 
and when a few more miserable years had passed 
over his head, he also ended his wretched life by 
suicide. 

Few mourned his death ; and his family, now 
dead, or widely scattered, look back with bitter 
sorrow to their blighted youth, to learn lessons 
of self-control their, parents never taught them, 
and by their wretched example have learned the 
true wisdom of avoiding temptations, and resist- 
ing every passi plea for self-i 

Since Lina’s awtul death, I never sce thought- 
less young people press the wine-cup to their 
+ lips but I think of her careless words, upon the 
night of her marriage, that ‘ wine could never 
harm any one,” and ever pray that they may not 
find in it, as she did, the seeds of all earthly sor- 
row, disease and death. 

Like her, thousands begin with wines, cordials, 
ale, or some fashionable beverage, that tempts 
the appetite and gratifies the taste; it can do 
them no harm they think; it only exhilarates 
and makes them bright and keen; but by: -and-by 
the appetite craves it is un- 
thinkingly gratified—they learn to love brandy 
and rum ; and it is a wonder, if in the increased 
craving for something stronger, they do not 
swallow aquafortis at last. 

We see examples of this all around us; we 
hear of it in the recorded lives of thousands ; we 
feel it in the frequent rain of our dearest friends ; 
and yet how many of us refuse to believe that 
there is safety only in total abstinence from all 
that can exhilarate or intoxicate. 











REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Doctor Bonnet, of Graulhet, in France, states 
in a letter to the Abeille Medicale, that he has 
long been in the habit of prescribing the essen- 
tial oil of turpentine for frictions against rheuma- 
tism, and that he has used it himself with perfect 
success, having almost instantaneously got rid 
of rheumatic pains in both knees and in the left 
shoulder. He adds that having several times 
soiled his hands with coal tar and other sticky 
substances of the same nature, and used the es- 
sence of turpentine freely, like water to wash his 
hands in, and then was’ ed them again in soap 
and water, he, after drying them well, always 
experienced a pricking sensation similar to that 
which is felt on receiving electric sparks on one’s 
knuckles. This sensation would last about two 
hours ; and it is to this exciting action of oil of 
turpentine that he attributes its efficacy in 
rheumatism. 





Floral ‘Department, _ 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The winds of March are humming 





Their parting song, their ie song; 
And summer + are com! 
And days grow dag, dnd anys grow long: 


I watch, Bue not im gladness ae 
rden tree, our garden 
It wade sober sadness 
Too soon for me, too soon for me.—Hatieck. 





Spring Work. 

All who intend laying out a flower-garden during the 
spring, or design making any changes in the arrangement 
of flower-beds, shrubbery, etc., should by all means take 

d ge of the P ive leisure of winter to form 
their pians. They should make a list of the various 
shrubs which will be needed, and inform themselves of 
the characteristics of those selected, that they may plant 
them to the best advantage. Great mistakes are made at 
the outset, which might have been avoided had a little 
care been taken previously to setting out, to acquire some 
information concerning height and habit of growth, ctc. 
At the risk of repeating what has been raid in former 
articles, we will give a few brief directions, which may 
prove useful to some readers. The flower-garden should 
be slightly inclined to east or south—never to the west or 
north, if such an exposurecan be avoided. A flat garden, 
or one steep ascent, is not desirable. The soil should be 
deep—neither heavy nor light, and moderately rich. If 
not, it should be well drained. The walks should be 
formed of such materials as will always form dry walking. 
The edgings of the flower-beds may be of grass, cut six 
inches to a foot in width, box, thrift, dwarf Iris, pinks, or 
similar plants. No large trees should be allowed to stand 
on the ground chosen for the fower-garden, as they injure 
the plants by their roota, shade and drip. Almost all 
plants require a full exposure, during a greater part of 
the day, to the rays of the sun. 





Fragrant Flowers. 

Although fragrance and flowers are inseparably con- 
nected in the minds of most persons, and the instinctive 
act of every one who picks a flower is to put it to his nose, 
to enjoy its delightful odor, yet the simple fact is, that 
Tost flowers have no distinctive fragrance at all. Asa 
general rule, the flowers which attract the most attention 
for their beauty are the least fragrant. The dahlia, king 
of flowers, symmetrical and gorgeous, is without odor 
The verbena, beautiful bedding-piant as it is, has no fra- 
grance. So we might go through a long list of flowers, 
and find the case the same. The rose, ‘ queen of flow- 
ers,’ is a notable exception. Provision should be made 
for a supply of fragrant flowers for summer bouquets 
Nothing can be found superior to the mignonette or helio- 
trope for that. Both are too well known and prized to 
require any words of recommendation from us 





Commeleria. 

Perennial and annua! plants, hardy or tender, with 
| beautiful bright blue flowers. C€. caiestis has tuberous 
Toots, but it may be raised from seed. by sowing it in 
hothed early in the season. and turning it out in the open 
| border, in common garden soil tolorably rich, during the 
| Summer ; aod in autuma its tuberous roots may be taken 


| Sp sad preserved during the winter, to be replanted in | 
} 
| 


| the open ground in the spring, or they may be left out. 
and protected by covering the ground with ashes or sand 
| 


| Yellow Rattle. 
A British piant, very ornamental from ite yellow labiate 
| flowers, having each s dark bright eye 


you saw 





Mester's Picnic, 


Lawyer—Mr Sargeat, were you ever in Ben Kimball's 
toom * 

Wiiness— Yeo, sir 
L—Did you ever see anything comtal 
W—Not that I knows of sas sili 

L— Weill, did you ever see any Regs or barr 

W— Yes, I seed some Kage < ag 

L—Ab, yes (exultingiy), vou did, then 
the jury what was in the k 

FI don't know, I dikta't look in 

L—Yea, sir, but were there po marks Bpon the outside’ 
— tickets, labels, printing, or writing of some kind 

W— Yes, well there was 


hquer there’ 
therw” 


Now, sir. tell 


1 remember it now lvoewl 
should have forgotten, if you bade t reminded me 
L—O, yes, you do, then’ Just state then. «ir. before 


| you forget, what was there printed oF written 


W—1t was different on all of ‘em —no two had tt alike 
L—Well, sir, tell us what was written on the first one 


W—Well, I almost—I almost forget it now, but I be- 
Neve it ory gin on the first one 

L—Gin' Then, sir, 1 guess we can find out what was 
in the See, if you didn't look in. Now, sir, will you tell 
what it said on the next one’ 

W—Well, on the next one it saki gg! oe ull, but l 
don't s\pose Ben Kimbull was inside t 


Four men visited Niagara Falls. One was a preacher, 
the second was a mill.owper, the third wasn poet, and 
the fourth was a geologist 
Age was your impression of it’ was asked the cler- 
ym 
vt ‘wall only think of the outpouriug of God's wrath.” 
* And what was yours,” Mr Utilitarian 
“T thought it wasa shocking waste of water-power.” 
* And what was yours!” was asked the poet 
* It seemed as if a Ma ween of war-horses were rushing 
awe 8 precipice, foam: with — flowing mane.’ 
* And what was yours, Mr. cf 
* Loaleulated how fast the rock was ps away, and 
| a! ca hag it would take the cataract to travel up to 


In the early period of the history of Methodiem, some 
of Mr. Wesiey’s opponents, ia the excess of their seal 
against enthusiasm, took up a whole wagon load of Meth- 
ouists and carried jore @ magistrate When they 
Were asked what these persons had done, there was an 
awkward silence. At inst one of the accusers said 


“ Why, they pretended to be better than other people; 
and, besides, they prayed from moruing Uli night 
The magistrate asked if they had done any thing else. 


* Yes, sir,’ said an old man, ‘an't please your wor- 
ship, they convarted my wife; till she went among them 
she a such » tongue, and now she is quiet as ® jamb 

farry them back,’ said the Magistrate, and let 
enn convert all the scolds in the town.’ 


The following anecdote ought not to be lost on many 
ingenious doctors, who are perpetually bringing forward 

modes of treatment for the * crisis.” A wealthy gentle- 
man, who has a decided will of his own, aud o somewhat 
irascible temper, was sick. His troubles were a gouty 
foot and a» disordered stomach. Dr. Aliopath attended 
to the foot, and Dr. Houepath to the stomach One 
day Dr. Allopath, after carefully bandaging the painful, 
acs foot, asked the gentieman to let bun owe Lis tongue 
rowled the irritated man, © Dr Hote pata 


gre 
abvends to that. You can take care of your own end 


# oe are two neat oe one for 
Mary; Mary don’t want her's now, and you way carry it 
for her till we get home.” 

After a while the mother observed that Miss Julia be- 
gan eating upon the second cake, having already licposed 
ofone. Of course she thought it was time to speak 

* Julia, whose cake are you eating!’ 

* Mine, ma. 
“and where is Mary's” y 
“Why, Late her's up first.”’ 


Hairdresser—Your bair is very dry, sir, might I recom- 
mend some of our aromatic, rose-colored pomade’ It te 
calculated to soften the harshness of the Lair, and to— 

Suferer (under the process of bair-cutuing)—1 hate 


Tease 
2 Haurdresser—But then, sir, the hair is liable to break. 
Sufferer—Then | must send for carpenter to get it 
mended. 
Hairdresser shivers, his eyes are elevated, and bis 
tongue rests in peace. 


A table surgeon in London, making his daily 
round to see bis patients, bad occasion to call at a house 
at Charing Cross, where he left bis horse to the care of « 
Jew boy, whom be usually saw in the streets Un com- 
ing out of the house, he naturally enough expected to 
find his trusty servant treating nimeeif to a ride, but no— 
Mordecai knew the use of time sod the value of money & 
little better—he was letiing the horse Co little boys in the 
street, a penny a ride to the Horse Guards and back 


Pitt was once poate for himself, when he came to 
a diac ayes s Lepi 
“Ou,” he to the blacksmith, ‘ will you favor me 
our pote! i 
“Mr. Pitt,” said the son of Vulean, 
head, but hang your heart 
Mr. Blackheath,” maid ‘pitt, * LT admire your candor, 
but bang your manners. 


“Tedmire your 


A witty lawyer, once a recorder of the third municipall- 
ty, New Orleans, jocosely asked # boarding house keeper, 
in Recorder Baldwin’ # court, the following question 

* Mr. ——, if a man gives you $0) to keep for him, 
and dies, what do you do’—do you pray for him’ 

» ate wir,” replied Mr. -——, ‘1 pray for another just 
like him. We think the reply was guod. 


—eeenn 


Bob went into several bookstores to get « copy of Monte 
Christo, but being unable to find one, on coming out he 
sow & men with ljobeters. Tom, who was with him as 
usual 

‘Let us get a lobster instead.’ 

“ Very well,” said Bob, ‘it wil do, as it is pretty ex- 
tensively red.” 


The following cia is to be found in the churchyard 
of Upton-on-Severn, ee 
* Beneath tone, in hopes of Zion, 
Down lie the landiota of the © Lion’ 
His eon keeps on the business «til, 
Resigned unto the Heaveniy will.’ 


“Mother, I shouldn't be surprised, if Susan gets 
choked some day. 

“Why, my son?” 
“ Because John Wipsy twisted his arms around her 
neck, the other night, and if she bad not kissed Lim to 
let go, be would have strangled her.” 


“Your honor,” aaid a lawyer to the judge. ‘‘ every man 
who koows me aty that 1 am incapabie of lending my 
ald to = mean ca 

* That 's so,” 
man vever Me 
cash do 


“ash his opponent; ** the learned gentie- 
himself to a wean cause, be always gels 

* Dad, have you been to the museum’ 
old. 

** No, my son.”’ 

“ Weli, go and mention my name to the keeper, and 
he ‘ll take you round and show you every thing 

** No one would prea you to be what you are,’ said an 
old-fashioned gentieman, the other day, to s dandy who 
had more hair then brains 

* Why’ was immediately asked. 

‘* Because they can't see your ears.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 
This long-establishec and well-known weekly paper 


after fificen years unequalied aay soho and popularity, 
has become a “ household word’ from Maine to Califor- 


‘ ald « teo-year 





nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the ( uited States 
te — be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


ars It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce into the family circie 

CP It ie printed on the finest satin-eurtaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and bemutiful ety ie 

CH It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no edvet- 
tisernents in its eight super-royal pages 

CH It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea. discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
GH It is carefully edited by M Pgh } 

ton 


lied and deeply 
. 


ou, who bas 





ui 
contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

CW Ita tales, while they aheorh the reader 
taste for a!) that is good and besatiful in humanity 
CW It ix acknowledged that the gud infiucnre of rack 

7 in the home circle is almost inrair ula! ie 
Its suggestive pages provoke in the yoong an te 

quiring spirit, and edd t their stores of Koo # ledge 

EF ite columns are free from politics and si prring 
bee, ite object being te make home hap) 


caltivate « 








to 





It ie for these reasons that it har for years been 60 
popular « favorite throughout the counts 
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